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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S 


WHEELBARROW 


WITH WOOD BODIES, IRON WHEEL, GAS- 
PIPE LEGS AND HANDLES. 
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THE BEE-KEEPER’S WHEELBARROW WITH SIDE-BOARDS OUT. 





LMOST every bee-keeper needs a wheelbarrow of some kind. Even though a wagon-road be £0 ar- 
ranged as to be close up to the hives, still there will be more orless work to be done by laborious car- 
rying back and forth, unless it be moved with a wheelbarrow. As the ‘ bee-keeper's wheelbarrow ”’ 
is liable to be left out in the weather, it is quite desirable that it should be made s9 as to stand both 

the sun and the rain. The one we illustrate is well calculated for this purpose. The bottom-board is flat, 
so as to hold a hive or hives safely and securely. It is rather broad ; and with the back and front boards, 
quite a load may be carried, even of bulky articles. It facilitates the moving of long stuff as well a3 lum- 
ber or scantling. These side-boards can be quickly removed. 
The body is a combination of the railroad and garden barrow, is adapted to a larger variety of uses than 
any other make. Used with side-boards it has a large capacity for holding dirt, rubbish, manure, apples, 
tatoes, coal, garden truck, etc. With side-boards out, the bottom of the body being tlat, makes it handy 
or hauling boards, posts, tool-chests, boxes, cordwood, and a variety of things not requiring side-boards. 
The bodies are made of straight, not “* bent lumber;” can be easily repai by any one in case of break- 
age, and are vtry strong, being made of 1-inch lumber, dressed, and having four strips across the bottom, 
to increase strength, and is very roomy. 
The handles, legs, and part the wheel is attached to, are made of extra heavy gas-pipe, 116 in. outside, 
all in one continuous piece, making it very strong. 
No joints for rain and sun to rack and rot. Is practically indestructible; no wear out, as is the case with 
the wood handles and legs, which soon rot and go to wreck. 
The legs be! curved where they strike the ground, will slide along if dropped while in motion, instead 
of catching in the ground and breaking or straining the barrow, as is the case with other makes. 
by pene - iron, 17 in. high, and hus a broad trcad, 1% inch, making it desirable on soft ground, as it 
will not sink in. 
The entire barrow is well painted, and altogether makes the best wheelbarrow for general use. Will out- 
wear a dozen cheap ones. 


IS LIGHT TO HANDLE, WEIGHING ONLY 50 LBS. 


in shipping, they are sent * knocked down;” the bodies nest, and the legs and braces tied together. 

The lar retail price of these wheelbarrows is $5.00 each. We have made arrangements for buying 
them in quantities, whereby we are enabled to ship to our bee-friends for $4.00 each. They can be sent 
by express or freight. Printed directions accompany for putting them up. If sent with hives or other 
goods, the freight will be only a smallitem. We have one in constant use, and are much pleased with it. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


A.I.ROOT, - MEDINA, OHIO. 
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VIRGIL’S TREATISE on BEES. 
Concluded. 


PON the capture of Proteus, as told last month, 
WO a little angry parley ensues between him and 
Aristeeus; and then Proteus breaks the seal of 
mystery, and discloses to Aristszeus that he stands 
charged with the death of Eurydice, and her hus- 
band Orpheus; and that the wood-nymphs, that 
were companions of Eurydice, had destroyed his 
bees as a punishment. It appears that Aristeus 
once entertained in his heart a wicked design to- 
ward Eurydice. She was aware of it,and kept out 
of his sight. In order to avoid bim one day, it was 
necessary to creep along the brink of the river. A 
deadly serpent, that she might easily have seen and 
avoided, lay in her way; but as her eyes and thoughts 
were wholly occupied with a different danger, in an- 
other direction, she ran directly upon the serpent, 
and was bitten, and died. Aristszeus appears not to 
have known that there was any connection between 
her death and his wicked intent; and so he dis- 
missed the whole subject from his thoughts. How 
forcibly this brings out the evil character of meditat- 
ed sin! Wedon’t know how much evil it may be doing, 
to others as well as to ourselves. If we could grant 
the truth of the story, it would be quite a subtile 
question to determine just how far Aristzeus should 
be held responsible for the frightful and far-reach- 
ing results of his uncommitted act. 

Well, this thread of connection enabled Virgil to 
tell-a considerable part of the story as an embellish- 
ment to his bee-poem. It isoneof the most pathetic 
and beautiful of all the ancient fables; and, as we 
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| mere nave Virgil at his ene: I will be brief in my 
| comments, and insert the most of it. You will un- 
derstand that Orpheus was a most wonderful mu- 
| sician. He conceived the bold design of influencing 
by his music the beings that had charge of the souls 
| of the dead, and making them release Eurydice, and 
return her to this world. 
THE GRIEF OF ORPHEUS. 
Orpheus, making loneliness more lone, 
His frantic love did to his harp intone; 
Thou, sweetest wife, his theme wast evermore, 
While wandering on the solitary shore: 
Of thee he sings when peeps the morning day, 
Of thee he sings when evening fades away: 
He entered e’en the mountain jaws that bound 
The lofty gates of Pluto’s realm profound, 
Andin that forest, with its misty gloom 
Dark with the dread reminders of the tomb, 
Drew near the realms departed spirits own, 
And faced the king of terrors on his throne: 
Hearts never known in pity to relent 
At human prayers, his tearful music bent. 


THE ASTONISHMENT IN HADES. 

Then from the lowest seats, deep down within 
The land of death and darkness, spirits thin, 
Forms void of life and light, a ghostly throng, 
Rushed forth together, startled at the song. 
So thick gregarious birds in thousands fly 
To join in chosen groves when night is nigh, 
Or when, from mountains driven, in troops they form 
To seek a refuge from the winter’s storm: 
Mothers and men, heroes in glory slain, 
In immaterial forms compose the train. 
Boys, girls, not yet of age to wed, 
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Youth in its vigor numbered with the dead, 
And laid on funeral piles that flame the skies 
Tvo soon, before their weeping parents’ eyes. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF HADES DESCRIBED. 
Around them all iafernal rivers wind, 
Dark with deep mud, with reeds unlovely lined. 
Slow creeps the reeking swamp, nor brisk, nor still, 
Waves murmur not of leve, but death and ill: 
Yea, nine-fold Styx surrounds, and flows between 
Their clime and ours where sunlight! beams serene. 


MUSIC CONQUERS THE INFERNAL POWERS. 
Infernal dynasties, the powers below, 
D zed by the music, let their natures go; 
The Furies, even, in the lowest hell, 
Twined with blue snakes for hair, confessed the spell; 
And Cerberus, the dog of hell’s police, 
Ope’d bis three mouths to bark, but held his peace. 
Torment and grief subsided at the song, 
While Orpheus as a conqueror passed along; 
And Ixion’s torture-wheel, unknown to pause, 
Stopped, as he named, and pied, and won his cause. 


RETURNING WITH EURYDICE. 
Turning his glad foot homeward now at last, 
His toils were o'er, and dangers all were past; 
Eursdice, the darling of his care, 
Surrendered, just approached the upper air, 
Behind him keeping; for the infernal queen 
Bade for the journey;that she be not seen. 

A MOMENT’S FORGETFULNESS. 
Ab! sudden thought lessness did seize just there 
The incautious lover of the rescuedgfair— 
Most pardonable, truly, did they know 
How to forgive in the drear land below. 
His own Eurydice he now had brought 
Beneath the light, her eyes the beam had caught, 
When, conquered of the love that swept his mind, 
Forgetting then, alas! he looked behind. 
Ah, wretched Orpheus! in that very spot 
All of his labor instant came to naught; 


And there the terms of death's stern tyrant broke, | 


And thrice did Hades crash with thunder stroke. 


EURYDICE’S FAREWELL. 
O Orpheus! why, in piteous tones she cried, 
Hast lost thyself, and thine unhappy bride? 
What is this power? I feel its furious breath; 
Harsh fates recall me to a second death; 
Sleep shuts my swimming eyes with iron spell; 
It is the sleep of death; and now farewell. 
In thickest night enfolded round and round 
I'm borne away, a belpless captive bound; 
Alas! no more your bappy bride I'll be, 
But to the last I stretch my hands to thee. 


DESPAIR. 

She said; and from his eyes like smoke in air 
She fied dispersed, no vision more was there. 
Grasping at shadows wildly and in vaio, 
Frantic he stood alone upon the plain, 
Thinking so many things be wished to say, 
But she who might have heard had passed away. 
Returning quickly to the infernal shure, 
The ferryman refused to take him o’er. 
What should he d», his wife twice snatched away? 
Where bear himself? or whut device essay? 
Or with what weeping should be move the grave? 
Or with what song persuade the gods to save? 
All vain! cold in the Stygian boat she lay. 
And now for ever more she floats away. 

ORPHEUS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
For seven long months in order, they declare, 


He wept beneath a rock that rose in air, 
Where lonely Strymon’s river rolls its waves, 
And sang these things within its chilly caves: 
He calmed'the tigers’ bloody thirst with song, 
And moved amain the mighty oaks and strong. 
Tbus her lost young the mournful nightingale 
Beneath the poplar’s shadow doth bewail. 

A plowman found them, as untledged they lay, 
And with hard heart he snatched them all away; 
And seated on a bough she weeps her song, 
Repeats it o’er and o’er the whole night long; 
With sad laments she fills the land afar, 

And sadder yet the songs of Orpheus are. 


ORPHEUS AMONG THE HUSBAND-HUNTERS. 
No sweetheart, in the guise of pitying friend, 
Could Orpheus’ mind toward further hymen bend. 
Far off alone his heart was fain to go 
O’er hyperborean ice and Russian snow, 
His lost Eurydice bewailing still 
And Pluto’s gifts, that proved so vain and ill. 
At length the Thracian women on him turned, 
Whose brazen favors he had coolly spurned, 
And in the[frenzy of their midnight feasts, 
Held to the god of wine, like savage beasts, 
They strewed the youth so late their hope‘and pride, 
Torn limb from limb through meadows far and wide: 
Then also when the river Hebrus rolled 
His head torn from his marble neck so cold, 
Down the mid whirlpool bearing it away, 
The wonted voice refused to silent stay. 
**Eurydice!’ the cold tongue called once more, 
His soul departing for the silent shore, 
**O poor Eurysdice!’’ and echoes came 
From all the banks bearing the precious name. 


| Ican overlook the heathenism of all this in con- 
| sideration of its tender und majestic power. Too 
sentimental? Well, perbapsitis. At any rate, Or- 
pheus completely beats the undutiful wife who 
| would say ‘ scissors.” 

And Aristzeus, at the conclusion of such a counter- 
blast, naturally trembled, and felt pretty blue; but 
his mother quickly cheered him up. The cause of 
the disease among his bees was now known (and it 
wasn't pollen either), and she knew that the nymphs 
| would quickly forgive, if they were properly wor- 
sShiped with sacrifices. Very briskly she reeled off 
the various steps to be taken to make all straight. 
Four bulls and four heifers must be sacrificed to the 
nymphs, and the bodies left ina grove. Next, after 
waiting nine mornings, he was to offer poppies to 
Orpheus, and a young heifer to Eurydice, and a 
black sheep (emblem of himself, I reckon), and then 
he must go again to the grove where the first sacri- 
fices lay. He did so, and behold bees were swarming 
out of every carcass. On a prominent tree they 
clustered, making it look as if it were hung with 
great clusters of grapes — evidently not one swarm 
only, as a wordin my last article would indicate, 
but eight swarms. We muy safely assume that he 
| hived ’em “quick sticks,”’ and *“ had no trouble any 

more, any more,” 
| Then with compliments to Augustus the emperor, 
, anda little chattering about himself, Virgil brings 
, his remarkable poem to a close. E. E. Hasty. 
| Richards, Lucas Co., O , Jan: 7, 1884. 
| Friend Hasty, if the man who doesn’t love 








(music is “tit tor tieason, strategy, and 


' crimes,” it must be equally so, we think, of 
| him who can not follow with pleasure this 
' insight you give us into Virgil’s mind. 
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KENTUCKY. 
CORN SILK FOR WINTERING. 


' 


Ww are having one of the severest winters ever 








known in Kentucky. The fall, and until 

the middle of December, was delightful. 
December 16th it commenced snowing, and has eith- 
er snowed, rained, or been very cold, every day 
since. On the morning of January 5th the ther- 
mometer registered 2U° below zero—a cold never 
known here in the memory of any. 

Bees were in a fine condition in the fall, both in 
stores and numbers, and where properly prepared 
will likely go through all right; but many bee-keep- 
ers, through neglect, will lose heavily. My 70 colo- 
nies, so far as I can discover, are doing well, and I 
have no fears of losing any, except from long con- 
finement. I winter on the summer stands, and pack 
them a little differently from most persons. [ spread 
the combs so that eight or nine will fill same space 
occupied in summer by ten. Then placing sticks 
crosswise of the frames, to allow a passway for the 
bees, } spread a cloth above them, and pack on the 
top of this two or three inches of corn silks. For 
packing, these are superior to any thing I have yet 
seen or heard of. They are clean, and excellent 
non-conductors, and will more readily absorb the 
moisture than either chaff or sawdust, and yet re- 
main perfectly dry. They are easily collected by a 
boy when men are husking in the fields; and when 
taken off in the spring can be stored away for an- 
other winter. Knowing the value of them by ex- 
perience, I hope that many of ovr brother bee- 
keepers will give them a fair trial. Please give us 
your opinion of them in GLEANINGS. 

Walton, Ky., Jan. 12, 1884. 


ee 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE JONES 
PERFORATED ZINC. 


HOW THEY LIKE THEM IN CANADA; AND SOME KIND 
WORDS BESIDES. 


L. JOHNSON. 





$8 you desire information from Canadian bee- 

A keepers who have used Jones's zinc honey- 

boards, we thought perhaps our experience 

with them would be of some interest to the readers 
of GLEANINGS. 

We tried the first over a colony of strong Italians, 
which were in splendid condition to commence 
work in the upper story. We put on our honey- 
board, and after about a week we removed it again, 
feeling sure that we were losing honey, for not a bee 
would commence work above that honey-board, al- 
though we tried to tempt them up by putting ten 
frames filled with fdn. in the upper story. 

We tried it next time over acolony that was just 
overflowing with honey, so that they were compelled 
to commencein the upper story. At first we thought 
all was going to be right thi. time; but when we ex- 
amined the frames we found them full of brood, so 
we concluded that the queen got through the zinc 
We also tried the guards, to prevent swarms on Suu- 
days, but we proved to our entire satisfaction that 
the queens got through them also. 

While we teel that our experience with Jones’s 
honey-boards has not been a complete success, we 
think it very possible that D. A. Jones will so im- 
prove them that they will yet work in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. 

We have used your little bread-pan feeders, but 





found that the bees would get drowned, more or less, 
in spite of the cloth. We think that we improved 
them by painting them outside and inside, and 
sprinkling them while wet with fine sand. Try it. 
You can not imagine how much we enjoyed all 
you said in Oct. No. GLEANINGS about Canada and 
us Canadians. It was indeed a great pleasure to 
sbake hands with you (we had the honor); but the 
way in which you spoke of Old England and our Queen 
made us feel that there was not so much difference be- 
tween us after all. Such language will do more 
toward annexation than all the American army on 
our frontier. GRAINGER & DUKE. 
Deer Park, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 14, 1884. 


Friends G. & D., we are very much oblig- 
ed indeed for your eats, as well as your 
kind concluding words. I am inclined to 
think, from your statement, that the bees 
will work through the zine honey-board, if 
they are started all right. I have a great 
many times seen Italians that would not 
readily at first take to the frames filled with 
fdn. in the upper story, although when | lift- 
ed one of the brood combs from below, 
and put a sheet of fdn. in its place, they 
all went up in arush. Now, was not this the 
case with your first experiment, and would 
it not have been pretty much the same, if 
you had not used the zine honey-board at 
all? Your second experiment proved noth- 
ing against the honey-board, more than that 
it let the queen through ; for if she went up, 
the bees certainly went up first, so the hon- 
ey-board was no hindrance. Perhaps some 
further trials might work all right, especial- 
ly if the hive contained a queen with a little 
broader shoulders. One great use of the 
zinc honey-boards, as I understand it, is to 
keep the bees from building combs between 
the upper and lower stories; for this, witha 
great many colonies, has proved a very 
great nuisance. 
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LETTER FROM ONE OF THE ABC 
SCHOLARS. 


SOMETHING, ALSO, IN TRANSFERRING BY THE ABC 
BOOK, 


. oo here I come, a subject for the waste- 








basket. Hardly got my A B C’s learned yet, 

but have done as well as I could, and over- 
see a farm besides. I thought | had done my share 
of bard work in years past, and took up bee-keep- 
ing for both pleasure and profit. One year ago last 
fall I bought three swarms in what was but little 
better than store-boxes. One, I think, was a boot- 
box. Of course, I bad to get them home, and just 
how to do it successtully was the question. Well, I 
waited till cold weather, and tied the bottom: boards 
on with ropes, stopped all open places with rags, and 
their name was legion; set them on some hay in the 
wagon, packed the same around, and drove slowly 
home. When I began I knew about as much about 
bees as a guinea-pig does about the north pole (or 
sme of our late explorers either; can’t see much 
difference). All I knew to acertainty was, that they 
had one sharp end, and gathered honey. 

1 got them home ali right, made a little shed for 
them fronting the south, and just north of a peach- 
grove, just far enough from it eo the sun would 
strike the hives over the trees, packed all around, 
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except the south, with hay, just as well as I could. 
In the coldest weather I banked up the south side 
also. They came through all right. 

If [am correct, about that time I got my ABC 
book, and the mysteries of the honey-bee began to 
vanish. Well, the time came for transferring. I 
was very anxious to get it done, yet dreaded it. I 
got my traps, carried a hive a few rods toa bare 
spot of ground on the sunny side of a building, and 
off with one side-board (having previously given 
them a little smoke), and began cutting out the 
combs. I had the hive turned back against the 
building, and ali was going along finely when the 
fuelin the smoker became exhausted; in fact, the 
thing went out. The bees were in large clusters in 
and around the hive, and I expected every moment 
they would break loose in a mass and go forme. My 
wife was as badly scared as I was, and pretty nearly 
cried. 1l replenished the smoker as fast as possible; 
but as good luck (we thought) would have it, nota 
bee peeped. Our fears were needless. The vigor- 
ous way my wife had used the smoker had burned 
it out too soon, but it had done its work, the poor 
bees being smoked to suffocation, and we had not 
sense enough to know it. But as every thing has an 
end, so did that transferring job endalso. The other 
hive went off a little better; yes, a good deal better, 
and the last was just fun. 

Let me tell a little I did not find in the books. For 
a support for my frames and combs in fitting, I 
laid two Simplicity covers side by side; had a cloth 
nearly large enough to cover both, fastening it at 
the outside corners, letting one edge of the frame 
lie near the division in the center. The comb being 
in, I slipped the wire clamps on one side, then raised 
both covers to an erect position with the frame be- 
tween, then tipped the frame against the opposite 
cover, laying them down as before, leaving the other 
side up to clamp also. By doing this I had no trouble 
with slipping combs. After a while my bees began 
to swarm, and I hived them all right, with the help 
of my wife, whose father used to keep bees on the 
“gum” plan. 

During the summer I formed two nuclei, and got 
good queens both times. I placed a frame of capped 
brood on each side of one containing eggs, being 
sure the eggs were at the bottom. Then I moved a 
strong colony to a new stand, setting my new swarm 
in its place, making the change during “ working 
hours.”” A part of this was a little different from 
the books, but it worked well with me. I put on top 
stories without foundation in them, and I’Ji never 
do so again, unless I have frames of empty comb. 
When they were filled, oh what a mess! Instead of 
the bees building down, about two-thirds their 
combs were built up, and crosswise at that. The 
only way I could get at the frames was to loosen the 
whole business, and turn them out on a board. 

Now I'll tell you how I fixed the colonies for win- 
ter. I was so!busy I did not get them fixed up till it 
was quite cool. ‘All wrong,’’ you say; well, I know 
it, and_will try.not to get caught that way again. It 
was so late in the season [ thought best to take them 
a hive at a‘time in an empty room witha fire. I did 
so: commenced with the heaviest first, so as to have 
supplies, should any be weak. I left in from four to 
six frames, according to the size of the swarm and 
weight of the frames. For division-boards I used a 
board the size of a frame, with chaff cushions at the 
bottom and ends. Why I used th's, was because I 
did not have the thin sides for the reyular board. I 


packed back of these with oat chaff; laid sticks on 
the frames, put on a top story, put over the frames 
a piece of coffee-sack, filled the top with chaff, put 
on my cover, and took them to their summer stands, 
having previously got the few bees that went to the 
window into the hives the best I could. I will let 
yon know their condition in the spring. I began 
with three colonies in the spring, and increased to 
ten. Shall trust chiefly to natural swarming for in- 
crease, until I learn ether methods better. 





A. B. WARNER. 
White Rock, Kan., Jan. 7, 1884. 
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MOVING BEES TO CATCH THE BASS- 
WwooD BLOOM. 


| ct AM about to bother you with one of my latest 


hobbies. In this locality the first of July finds 
our pets strong in numbers, but with nothing 
| todo. White clover usually gives out by the last of 
June; basswood is not very plentiful; and besides 
that, it usually opens about the 20th of June, and 
fails by the first of July: after that there is scarcely 
any thing for the bees to get. AsI am situated at 
the terminus of the Wheeling, Lake Erie & Marietta 
Railroad, I have a plan under consideration to try 
the feasibility of moving a carload or 100 colonies of 
bees to some point between here and Toledo, on said 
road. 

Friend C. G. Knowles, of Portland, O., was here 
to-day, and we hada lengthy discussion on the sub- 
ject, and came to the final conclusion that, if possi- 
ble, we would try the experiment this season if there 
is a basswood bloom in prospect. During our con- 
versation we naturally drifted on to the preparation 
of the bees, and especially the best methods of find- 
ing a suitable locality, where we would not interfere 
with the interests of any of our brother bee-keepers. 
As the experiment would interest many of our bee- 
keeping friends, we rather reckoned on your assist- 
ance; that is, such advice as you might be able to 
give us. At any rate, we should like to have your 
opinion on the subject as early as convenient. I 
think that the expense of moving bees both ways 
should not exceed 75 cts. to $1.00 per colony. 

We could be up there the first week in July. We 
should probably get the whole basswood season. 
Rousing colonies, as: we should have at that time, 
would no doubt pile up the honey very fast. I am 
just now thinking what fun it would be, after the 
honey season was over in Ohio, to jump another 300 
miles, and catch another honey flow. But then, we 
will try one at a time. If I am correct, the bass- 
wood-trees form the buds and leaflets 3 or 4 weeks 
before they open and secrete honey, which should 
enable us to ascertain in time whether to move or 
not. We would, of course, give an account of the 
success or failure, in GLEANINGS, in due time. 

Marietta, O., Jan. 8, 1884. R. STEHLE. 

Friend §., I think you are on a track that 
will be vastly more feasible, at least for the 
present, than planting forage for bees, or 
almost any thing else. It has been proved 
beyond question, that it is not a difficult 
matter at all to keep the bees rightin the 
midst of the height of basswood and clover, 
for at least many months. You remember 
that I told you, two years ago, about a colo- 
ny that gathered 18 Ibs. in a single day from 
basswood bloom. They were on the spring 
scales, so there was no mistake about it, 
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They made very good results for several 
days. But within a week after this great 
yield they tapered down to nothing, and then 
we had robbing and all such like work. 
Well, after our bees had been entirely out of 
business for two or three weeks, I took a 
trip up into Michigan, and found a friend 
there rightin the height of a beautiful bass- 


wood flow, and there would have had been | 
ample time for us to have moved up there | 
One of the main points | 


half a dozen times. 
to consider is, to find heavy basswood tim- 
ber right along some main railway line 
where we can get a regular rate of freight at 
low prices. I think L would have bees 


enough to fill a ear, and then go right along | 
One or two hundred miles at a | 


with them. 3 or t } 
time is as far as it will pay to go. Either go 
over the route beforehand, or by correspon- 


dence have every thing arranged so as to. 
There are many | 
large heavy tracts of basswood timber, and | 
I am well aware it will pay splendidly to | 
move our bees into the vicinity of these | 
As clover is usually found near | 


know just where to go. 


large tracts. ¢ 
basswood, we ought to manage so as to strike 


near both as much as possible. As a general | 


thing, I believe clover honey commands the 


best prices. If you get a car, I think it can 
be managed so that the expense will not be 
| more than 50 cts. per colony, each trip—that 
| is, where agg manage to have from 100 to 200 
| colonies, by clubbing with your neighbors, 
| or otherwise. In a good locality, in the 
| height of the basswood flow, 200 colonies 
would do very well in one locality; but it 
would not be a great expense to scatter them 
a little by putting off, say 50 or 100 at one 
station, and as many more at the next, and 
| soon. Hives should be light, and combs as 
nearly empty as possible, without endanger- 
ing the bees from starvation. Some arrange- 
ment should be made for quickly fastening 
the combs. Spacing-boards are the best of 
any thing I know of now. Simplicity hives, 
with wire cloth over both top and bottom, 
will do the business nicely. A very light 
cover might be used for these summer trips ; 
or if you are all the time in the honey-flow, 
yerhaps you could get along without any 
»ottom-board at all. Who can give us some 
facts from experience in just this kind of 
work ? I believe it was practiced by quite a 
| number of the brethren during the past sea- 
son. if they will speak out, we will try to 
‘ give them space. 


rl 


er want a 
you could 


not want to? 


remedying both 
one clip. 


A BIT OF WIRE. 


ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES. 








Dre FRIENDS, did you ev- 


did you ever have a bit of wire get 
tangled between your legs, and al- | 
most trip you down, when you did 
Well, the engravings 
are intended to illustrate a way of 


It isa plan to kill two 
birds with one stone, you see. I 
suppose you know that I have for 
years had copper wire wound on 
spools, on our five-cent counter. I 
knew when we started them that 
thev were going 
well convinced that one who had 
discovered what could be done 
with a little spool of soft wire 
would never afterward be without 
it. I think I got the idea from the 
American Agriculturist, 
trade has run up so that I have 
sold hundreds of pounds at 5 cents 


bit of wire when 
not find it? and 


of these evils at 


to sell, for I was 


Well, our 








—_ . a spool. And just now some of 
our enterprising neighbors in Cleveland have started a business of winding wire of all 
kinds on spools. Kach spool has a wire nail in the right place to twist the end of the wire 
around so it will not get loose, and snarl. Did you ever try to get wire out of a snarl? 
Well, with these spools, if you take any kind of care, you need never have a snarl at all. 
Just wind off what you want, catch the end around the nail-head, put it in your pocket, or 
put it away, as you choose. We have now in stock the sizes shown in the pictures, besides 
galvanized wire for the grapevines, put up in the same way. The price of the latter is 20 
cts. per spool ; $1.80 for 10 spools, or $16.00 for 100. If wanted by mail, 20 cts. each spool 
for postage. Notice how neatly the number of the wire and the number of feet on each 
spool is printed on each one. The two sizes shown in the cuts are annealed iron wire, 
shellac coated, so it will not soil the fingers. The price of these is 10 cts. per spool. Finer 
size, No. 25, you get 225 feet for 10 cts., or 24 feet of wire for one cent, and the spool thrown 
in. The postage on these sizes will be 7 cts. eack spool. Prices by the quantity, 85 cts. for 
10, 5 per 100. On the 5-cent counter we haye our usual copper wire put up on 5-cent 
spools. 
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ENGINES FOR BEE-HIVE MAKING. 


WHAT SIZE SHALL A BEE-KEEPER BUY ? 


GOOD wag of the bee-friends make 
their own hi 
“—— gaws; but those who make them the 


old-fashioned way, with the hammer, saw, | 
With his foot- | 
power Saw a man can earn very good wages , 
indeed, making hives for his own use; but | 


and plane, are now very few. 


as [ have so often told you, itis pretty hard 


work; and if he is prosperous he will very | 
Our 2-horse-pow- | 


soon want a little engine. - 
er engine at $175 will be appreciated amaz- 


ingly after having made hives for a season | 


or two by foot-power. But by and by the 
neighbors around him get into bee-keeping, 
and want hives also, and pretty soon people 
come from a distance to get supplies from 
him, especially if they find out that he has 


them on hand ready to load up when wanted. | 
As the business increases, and he gets to. 


making comb fdn., and section boxes also, a 
still larger engine may be needed — a 4-horse- 
power, for instance. During this season 
quite a few of those who have been several 
years at work are wanting somethin 


look up a 6-horse-power engine, as I told 
you in the issue of Dec. 1. Below we givea 
cut of this 6-horse-power engine: 


OUR 6-HORSE-POWER ENGINE FOR BEE-HIVE 
MAKING. 

Unlike the cheaper ones, this boiler is 
wrought-iron tubular, and the whole is fur- 
nished complete, with all modern improve- 
ments. Further particulars will be given on 
application. We have just traded for a 
similar 6-horse-power engine that has been 
used only one year. We got it from our 
friends Smith & Smith, Kenton, O. Their 
business has prospered so much that they 
have started quite a large veang with all im- 
provements for doing a heavy business. The 
engine has all been painted up, and would 
readily pass for one that had never been used 
at all. We took it for an accommodation 


ves by foot-power buzz- | 


larger | 
still; and therefore we have been obliged to 


| toward bee supplies and other machinery, 
_and can furnish it to any one who needs such 
' an engine, for an even $275. Full particulars 
will be furnished by us or friends S. & S.. if 
any of you should be in need of one of this 
| size. 
-_———EP 060 ee 

THE OTHER SIDE OF BEE CULTURE, 


SOME REBUTTING TESTIMONY. 


RIEND ROOT:—As I have always taken a back 
seat, and listened to or read what others 
had to say through GLEANINGS, and, having 

never intruded on your valuable time, I would like 

now a little space to tell what I know about 
FARMING AND BEE CULTURE. 

My reason for so doing is W. Z. Hutchinson’s two 
last articles on the “other side’’ of bee culture. | 
think he is hitting just such as I when he hints that 
bee-keeping should be a specialty, in order to be a 
success, and that farmers can buy their honey 
cheaper than they can produce it. 

Now, I have all due respect for friend H., and 
think very highly of him and his writings; and since 
my acquaintance with him some four years ago, | 
have read the “ Notes from the Banner Apiary”’ 
aloud to my partner, first, on the receipt of GLEAN- 
INGS. I like his articles, because they are so free, 
generally, from theories, which is, I think, a great 
fault with the writings, to a great extent,in many 
of our leading agricultural and bee journals. Now, 
to be a successful farmer or apiarist, we must read 
| in order to be posted and keep up with the times; 
' and then we must have an average amount of judg- 

ment and common sense, in order to discern 
whether it is theory or practice we have been read- 
ing; also to discern what will answer in our locality; 
for what will be a success with Jones, Dadant, Doo- 
little, or Hutchinson, might be a total failure with 
me. Knowing this, then, let us be careful about 
crying humbug, or theory. 

Now, I want it understood that bee-keeping has 
been a secondary business with me, doing my bee- 
work in the form of an odd job, as 1 could get the 
time, working regularly with my man at farm work, 
and I have the name of raising crops second to none 
in our locality. Now for the results of bee-keeping 
in a condensed form, for the last three years: 
Whole number of swarms owned in the three years, 
105; whole number worked for honey, 46, spring 
count; sold 7 full swarms; lost by wintering, 52; 
cash receipts for the three years, $937. Now, Iam 
not making this report to incite any one to false 

| hopes, nor to brag, but to show what can be done by 
one who is not a specialist. 

In another article, if you like, I should like-to give 
| my views as to the coming bee; how I do my bee 
work, and something in reference to buying bees by 
the pound. Friend H. speaks of ** hawking honey” 
on the streets. Now, if he is willing to sell at whole- 
sale, to a retail dealer, so he can make a profit, he 
will not be troubled with “* hawking;” butif he wants 
the retailer’s profit, he must expect to do the retail- 
ing. For me, I rather like that way of selling honey. 
Iean take my team in the winter, when they or I 
have not much to do, and sell at retail, in almost any 
of our villages, from $10.00 to $15.00 worth of honey 
in two or three hours. 

Now, friend Root, I think you will bear me out in 
Saying, that if we take the standpoint of capital in- 
vested, the failures in bee culture are but small in 
comparison with most other branches of business. 


ci 





Millington, Mich., Jan, 11, 183t. M. D. YORK. 
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FROM THE BOX-ELDERS. | 





MR. DUSTER RESUMES. 

T has been some time since we have heard from 
1 Mr. Duster, although we have interviewed him 
“™ often the past summer, but were too busy our- 
selves to report. Early in December we saw, in| 
passing, that his bee-yard was all cleared up — noth- | 
ing in sight where there had been a small city of | 


white bee-hives a few days before — ail gone but the | 
honey-house. 

A8 we stood among the trees, with which the yard 
is liberally sprinkled, we were joined by Mr. Duster 
with “‘ Yes, all in the cellar, snug, quiet, and warm; 
and as they had a good fly just before I put them in, | 


I hope they will remain quiet until pollen comes | 
next season. Every year I am more convinced we 
should not hurry our bees out in the spring, asa 
rule. 1 used to get them out about the 10th of | 
March; in fact, I have had them carrying pollen the | 
15th; yet, just so long as they can be kept quiet, | 
just so long let them alone, is my practice now. 


“‘PHE SEASON,” 
said Mr. Duster, going on with the conversation, “I | 
need hardly say, has been a very singular one in | 
many respects. The electrical and atmospherical | 
conditions surrounding our earth have been wonder- 
fully disturbed. We have had winds and floods, | 
hurricanes and cyclones, earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, until old earth has fairly rocked and reel- 
ed in mighty throes. Now, you see, with Teice down 
here in St. Louis, and Vennor over in Canada, across 
the line — position couldn’t have been worse — the 
one predicting this and the other that — both trying | 
to run the weather, and neither of them knew how; 
why, [ don’t wonder old mother Earth got the dys- 
pepsia, like the rest of us—had a bad headache, | 
with wind on her stomach, and a tremendous move- | 
ment of her bowels—do you, eh? No; well, now | 
Teice is dead, and Vennor comparatively quiet, I | 
think the weather will resume its normal condition, | 
although I wouldn't bet on it while Vennor lives. 

“There never was a better show for honey, the 
first of the season, than we bad in Northern Illinois. 
We had seas of white clover, and yet six to ten days 
of moderate yield was all we got. Half a crop is as 
much as the results will show. White clover failed 
to secrete, while, as I said before, there was a won- 
derful display of flowers, electrical conditions were 
notin favor of secreting the nectar. Sometimes I 
think Ican tell by my senses just when the atmos- 
phere is in right condition to secrete honey. Yes, I 
have often said to myself when away from my | 
apiary, ‘This is good honey weather — the bees are | 
at work;’ and when I go to see, I am hardly ever | 
disappointed.”’ 

After disposing of weather and results of the sea- | 
son, Mr. Duster proceeded to discuss, with a good | 
deal of animation, 

SECTIONS AND SEPARATORS. 

‘*I wish they would settle down to something —I 
don’t see any use for half a dozen different-sized 
sections. Look at the bother, to say nothing of the 
expense of it. I don’t believe it’s going to pay; one 
wants as many sizes of cases to ship — different size 
of glass, and so on, as he has sections. Yes, and 
then what about the sections? In my opinion, I am 
fully satisfied that the bee-keeper who ships his honey 
can never use sections 2 inches wide, whether 1 bb. or 


| as if it had a bad case of mumps, or something! 


| is my way. 


| I have never had, and some that I have. 


after a great many trials and tribulations, in fact, 
and for these two reasons: First, I believe it is 
truth; second, it keeps a man from the strongest 
temptation of his life—to swear, inside or out. I 
can’t tell it; how good a man feels as he packs in 
neat cases the beautiful white sections of honey for 
market! he is proud of it, ashe has a right to be, 


| and, of course, happy too. But just at this time he 


comes across one of these hateful, miserable sec- 


| tions — measly is no name to express it; with one 


side with a sickly cave-in, and the other swelled out 
On! 
I don’t want any in mine, if you please. 

** Now as to boxes 44x44x1%{ and 1% inches wide: 


| If we can not get along with them without separa- 
| tors, then farewell to all boxes less than one pound. 


I am in hopes we shall succeed with these narrow 
sections; but if they are unreliable, or are not pretty 
free from the trouble we have just been talking 
about, I shall relegate all but the 1 and 2 th. sections 
to everlasting limbo.”’ 

FEEDING BEES. 

* Yes, I have just been reading about it, and this 
It I feed to supply stores, I put an 8or 
10 h. pepper-box feeder directly on the frames, and 
make a short job of it. If I feed for stimulating, I 
tip the hive back, the bottom-board being tight, 
pour the feed from atin pot, made for the purpose, 
into the entrance of the hive. I can feed fifty stocks 
this way xs quickly as I canteninany other. How 
about robbing? Yes, l've seen the cautions; that is 
all very well; but I hardly think one of them has 
ever tried it, You must not suppose a man of sense 


| will feed this way at all hours of the day. You don't 


suppose bees will rob or learn to rob after it is dark, 
or late sunset, especially if you are feeding dissolv- 
ed sugar, as you ought to do? No, I guess not. 

“ Now it is wonderful,” said Mr. Duster, emphati- 
cally, ** how experiences differ in different localities, 
and yet, perhaps not more so than many farm crops, 
when we stop tocompare. Here are a few 

** EXPERIENCES 
Spring 
dwindling I never had. Thisis the reason: I don’t 
winter outdoors to make 'em tough (?) you know ! 
Foul brood I have never had any experience with; 
think it is not in this part of the State. I never had 
robbing in my apiary. Dysentery I know something 
about, although [ have never lost a stock by it yet. 
I will only say this in regard to it: I think Quinby 
is right —cold and dampness do it. Heddon is right 
— pollen does it. Duster is right (sure, pretty sure), 


| sour honey does it; and Novice is right, for you and 


I know there’s belly-ache in sweet cider — sweet 
cider doesit. WhatdoIl mean? Why,I mean that 
several things or conditions will bring it on. It 


| comes Over no royal road, but over many—I don’t 


care to discuss it — that’s all.” 

Here Mr. Duster branched off and commenced to 
talk about bees, and his bees in particular. 

‘*T claim no superior excellence for my bees over 


others; I think them good. Every one who bas been 


in the business as long as I have should have good 
bees, and not be particularly smart either. 

“LT started with the brown bee — great, good-na- 
tured fellows (?) who would come out on the alight- 
ing-board and bid you a friendly good-morning, wag- 
ging their heads this way and that, so knowingly one 
was almost ready to believe, as they could not tip 
you the wink, why, they would do the next best 





2, without separators, with satisfaction. I say this 





thing ~nod their little heads in friendly recognition. 
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**Some twelve years ago I cros3ed them with Ital- 
ians. I found, that somehow large individual yields 
almost invariably came from hybrid stocks, and these 
of the first cross — did not extend to further crossing. 
Stick a pin in there, will you? I kept a good portion 
of my stocks pure Italians, besides infusing fresh 
blood into them; yet these brown bees, with a little 
help outside, seemed determined that the Italians 
should not wear all the finery, but must divide with 
them. Some four years ago I commenced crossing 
my Italians with Cyprians. Now let me say, I do 
not have to protect my yellow bands. ‘his state of 
things was especially noticeable this season — they 
bave crowded out the hybrids wonderfully. This 
power of prepotency they seem to have prominent- 
ly. It must be this, or else this cross has produced 
drones more active than others—perhaps both. 
From the experience I have had, I should judge that 
a cross of dark Italians with the brown bee would, 
in a few generations, if not constantly supplied with 
fresh Italian blood, produce nothing but brown 
- bees. Solid colors in crossing will always assert 
themselves, other things being equal. Take, for in- 
stance, the Plymouth Rocks. They are a cross of, 
say, thirty years’ standing, and yet a few years ago 
they would throw a completely black chick now and 
then, showing that the solid black color of the Java 
was still asserting itself over the hawk color of the 
Dominique. I have bad the Piymouth Rocks for 
many years, and have to use the utmost vigilance in 
mating, to keep them near the standard. And I will 
add, in closing, that they are a splendid bird, and 
worthy of any pains one may bestow upon them. 
No birds for sale.’’ R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy-on-Inlet, Ill., Jan. 5, 1884. 
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HUBER THE GREAT NATURALIST. 


Also Something in Regard to Ancient Bee- 
Authors in General. 


OLD BOOKS ON BEES. 


F you can not procure a copy of Huber (noticing 
if in GLEANINGS of Dec. 15 you want one), I shall 
be pleased to lend you mine. 
London, 73 Cheapside, 1841; bas an abridged life of 
the author, from De Caudviile, “Life and Writings of 


It was printed in 


Francis Huber.” A few extracts may be interesting 
to the readers of GLEANINGS. 

He was born at Geneva, July 2, 1750. At the age of 
fifteen his sight began to be impaired, and in a few 
years he became totally blind. When any onespoke 
to him on subjects which interested his heart, his 
noble figure became animated, and the vivacity of 
his countenance seemed by a mysterious magic to 
animate even his eyes, which had so long been con- 
demned to blindness. He was married to Maria 
Aimee Lellése, the daughter of a Swiss magistrate, 
and the marriege was in a high degree romantic. 
The attachment had begun in their early youth, but 
was Opposed by the lady’s father on the ground of 
Huber’s increasing infirmity. The affection and de- 
votedhess of the young lady, however, appeared to 
strengthen in proportion to the helplessness of their 
object. She declared to her parents, that, although 
she would have readily submitted to their will, if the 
man of her choice could have done without her; yet 
as he now required the constant attendance of a 
person who loved him, nothing should prevent her 
from becoming his wife. Accordingly, as soon as 





she had attained the age (twenty-five years) which 
gave her a right to decide for herself, she, after re- 
fusing many brilliant offers, united her fate with 
that of Huber. The union wasahappy one. She 
was spared to him forty years; and he says, as long 
as she lived he was not sensible of the misfortune of 
being blind. He died in the arms of his daughter, on 
the 22d of December, 1831,in the 81st year of his age. 

He was a great naturalist—one of the greatest. 
He confirmed the discovery of the origin of wax, 
by experiments. He discovered the impregnation 
of the queen bee, and made observations on retard- 
ing the fecundation of queens beyond the twentieth 
day, etc. The publication of his observations took 
place in 1792. 

I have several other old works, some very quaint 
and curious, and some very interesting, among 
which are the works of Warden, published in 1749; 
Thorley, 1744, and the work of the old bee-master 
Butler, published in 1673. Also the work of Purchas, 
printed in 1657. I will copy the title-page. It reads 
thus: ‘A theatre of Political Flying-Insects. Where- 
in Especially the Nature, the Worth, the Wonder, 
and the manner of Right-ordering of the BEE, Is 
Discovered and Described. Together with Discours- 
es, Historical, and Observations Physical concern- 
ing them. And ina Second Part are annexed Medi- 
tations, and Observations Theological and Moral, in 
Three Centuries upon that Subject. By Samuel 
Purchas, Master of Arts,and Pastor at Sulton in 
Esser. Entered according to order. LONDON, 
Printed by R. I. for Thomas Parkhurst, to be sold at 
his shop, at the Three Crowns iu Cheapside, over 
against the Great Conduit 1657.” Then comes six 
pages of “The Epistle Dedicatory,” followed by 
“The contents of the several chapters,” and “a list 
of such Authors as are cited and made use of in this 
Treatise.”” Thenames of over three hundred authors 
are given in alphabetical order; among them I notice 
that of sop, Aristotle, Columella, Hippocrates, 
Homer, Sophocles, Josephus, Varro, Virgil, and 
others. 

Frequently, during a dreary, rainy winter even- 
ing, I get these old books out, and their curious get- 
up is so new and strange, an hour or two or more is 
profitably spent in examining, studying, and con- 
templating the books and their authors. Long f’s 
for s, and big C’s and T’s connected. Do you think 
your A BC book will ever look as old-fashioned, and 
behind in the art preservative, as these appear ? 

The minds of good women and great men frequent- 
ly run in the same channel— they think alike. Peter 
was the name given a son of Mr. and Mrs. Huber. 
Did he not, too, become a naturalist, and write of 
bees, ants, and wasps ? W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Dec. 24, 1883. 


Indeed, friend H., we are much obliged to 
you for your kind offer. We thank you, be- 
sides, for the glimpse you have given us of 
the writers on bee culture centuries ago. 
We have here in the office one or two works 
over 100 years old. But when you speak of 
going back to 1657, you leave us away out of 
sight. By all means, loan us that book on 
Huber. Send it by registered package, so it 
will not get lost. if l understand you, it is 
written in English. Was it not first written 
in another tongue, and then translated into 
English, or have I been misinformed? I 
should like the original, if we can get it, if 
we can get a modern translation made. 
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While at the Toronto Convention, Mr. Lang- 
stroth gave us quite a talk, mentionin 

many of the very same books you have cited. 
If remember correctly, he said the onl 

translation of Huber that we have in Englis 

is a very poor one.— Little Huber is daily 
waxing strong in body and mind, and his 
favorite pastime is now to get up on his feet, 
with a little help, and then sit down again, 
and keep doing the same thing over and 


over. 
re — 
HOW I USE SINGLE-STORY HIVES. 


SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS BY FRIEND POPPLETON. 


Concluded from last issue. 

HE details of the work I will now describe are 
sl the ones I use when work is crowding, and 
= there is plenty of available help. Of course, 
they can be, and are varied at other times; but I find 
it pays well to use all the help we can at once, finish- 
ing up as quickly as possible, then do the general 
apiary work until hives are nearly full again, when 
the same is done over again. Myself and assistant 
usually handle the combs out of doors; shaking off 
bees, wheeling full combs into the shop, etc., while 
one good active hand does the uncapping and ex- 
tracting. For the last two or three years my wife 
and my assistant’s wife have done the extracting in 
the shop, cleaning off frames, and sorting over combs 
ready to be taken out into the apiary again. I like 
the last way the best, as the two can do the work 
easier and better than one strong hand can do. 

For carrying combs to and from the apiary and 
the shop, I have several boxes made of very thin 
stuff, with tight cover, so they will exclude robbers, 
if necessary, and are large enough to hold 12 or 14 
frames. These are carried to and from the apiary 
on an ordinary wheelbarrow. 

When ready to commence extracting we go to sev- 
eral of the strongest colonies, taking from each a 
couple of frames of brood, until [have as many ex- 
tra ones as I need. Some 20 of these are needed, and, 
of course, are tobe run through the extractor be- 
fore using. These, together with enough entirely 
empty combs to make two sets are needed; that is, 
we have to have two extra sets of combs all the 
time, one set being extracted from in the shop, and 
the other being given to the colony that we are work- 
ing with outdoors. 

As soen as every thing is ready for the real work, 
my assistant brings out of the shop, on a wheelbar- 
row, one full set of combs, the ones containing brood 
in one of the carrier-boxes, the empty combs in an- 
other. I lay the cover of hive we are to work at on 
the ground immediately back of us, and on it a box 
made purposely for this work, same size and shape 
as a standard hive, but of very thin, light material. 
We then remove into this box every comb in the 
hive that contains a suflicient amount of honey to 
pay for extracting, and then replace them by the set 
of empty combs, my assistant handing me the combs 
while I place them, and close up hive, except put- 
ting on cover. We then shake and brush the bees 
off the combs directly in frent of the hive, placing 
the full combs, as fast as cleared of bees, in the 
empty carrier-boxes on the wheelbarrow. We find 
it facilitates the work of extracting in the shop, if 
we put all the combs containing unsealed brood in 
one box by itself. The assistant then wheels the full 


empty ones, while lam commencing the work of 
handling combs in the next hive, and so on all day. 
The last work we do at night is'to'go to the colonies 
we want tocommence with in the morning, take 
away allcombs that do not contain brood, and in 
their place put the two extra sets of brood combs 
we have left over. The brood combs not taken 
away from these colonies are taken next morning, 
thus keeping us all the time supplied with the nec- 
essary extra sets of brood combs. If at ary time 


| while extracting I have any weak nuclei that need 


strengthening, I give them a frame of brood each, 
it being less trouble to do this work then than at 
other times. 
In the shop I use two uncapping-cans, or, rather, 
boxes, and two extractors. This is not so much to 
facilitate rapid work, as it is to enable me to keep 
the honey strictly graded. Some of the combs the 
first time through them in the season will contain a 
small amount of dark honey left out of their winter 
stores, the honey ffom these being, by the use of 
the second extractor, kept separate from the rest. 
This is very important, if one sells in the wholesale 
market. 
The honey, as fast as it is extracted, is run into 
deep tin cans holding nearly 400 Ibs. each, where it is 
allowed to remain as long as possible, when it is 
drawn off through molasses-gates near the bottoms 
of cans, into whatever vessels we may be using for 
permanent storage, the cans being set up for this 
purpose high enough to allow our largest-sized bar- 
rels to be rolled under them. I always allow the 
honey to remain in these cans over night anyhow, and 
as much longer as I can do without the use of the 
can. This not only saves straining the honey, as all 
foreign particles rise to the top, where they can be 
skimmed off, but the thin watery boney, if there is 
any such, willalso rise to the top, and need not be 
drawn off into other vessels until it has had ample 
time to become evaporated. 

FALL MANAGEMENT 
Consists simply in taking away all surplus combs 
and honey as soon as the honey season entirely 
closes, usually with us about the Ist of September. 
I never leave more than 8 combs during the winter 
in each colony, and less than that number when col- 
onies are not very full and strong. Of course, I al- 
ways select the best combs in the hive to leave for 
winter, and find it is quite an advantage to havea 
chance to select the best out of 15 to 25. Those hav- 
ing the largest amount of sealed, and the least un- 
sealed honey, are the best. All further management 
during fall and ‘winter is the same as with double- 
story hives, and need not be detailed here. 

FRAMES. 

What shape of frame is best adapted for use in 
single-story hives ? The answer to this must, of ne- 
cessity, be partly theoretical. I prefer and use a 
frame 12 inches square,one very similar to the 
American frame; but one of my near neighbors 
tells me that he has had excellent success with the 
shallow Langstroth frame, so I do not consider any 
particular shape of frame an essential feature of 
single-story hives. The deeper the frame, the more 
compact is the entire arrangement, and I am satis- 
fled better results can be secured. If I were to 
change the shape of my frame at all, 1 think [ should 
retain its present depth, and make it longer, some- 
what like the Quinby frame. 

BEES. 





combs into the shop, and brings out the other set of 





What kind of bees give the best results in these 
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kind of hives ? is a question much more easily and 
surely answered than one can tell which is the best 
frame. I get very much the best results from my 
purest and lightest Italians. The Italians seem to 
be much more disposed to partially stop brood-rear- 
ing, and bend all their energies to honey-gathering, 
whenever there is a heavy tlow of nectar, than any 
other kind of bees T have tried, and this is a very 
great advantage. 

As I said at the commencement of this article, I 
have not tried to discuss any of the advantages or 
disadvantages of the single-story system,as compared 
with double steries, nor togive theories,—only a plain 
statement of how I have used single-story hives in 
my own apiary for several years past. Neither dol 
think my manner of work is original with me; near- 
ly or quite all of the items of it having been already 
published in the journals, only not in a connected 
form. Neither dol want it understood that I think 
single-story hives are the best for use in all localities, 
and in the hands of all bee-keepers; but I do think 
that there are a great many localities and a great 
many bee-keepers who can be more successful with 
this form of hive than with double-stories; and if 
my plain writing will be any help to any one, I shall 
be satisfied. O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, Dec. 10, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend P.. for your excellent 
paper, telling the way in which you use 
single-story hives. The very point you make 
in making it valuable is, that you have a 
complete system of working. I know that 
very much of the labor of extracting may be 


saved by keeping an extra set of combs, such 
as you mention, for we once followed the 


same plan during one season. I was at one 
time a little inclined to think, however, that 
the bees seemed to do better on their own 
combs than on a set of combs belonging to 
their neighbors. ‘This, however, may have 
been only a notion of my own. It seemed to 
me, too, that the bees cared for the brood 
with better economy where it was put back 
into the hive in pretty nearly the same rela- 
tive position it originally occupied ; that is, 
I thought they were a little mixed up fora 
time when I changed the combs about pro- 
miscuously. Where one works for extract- 
ed honey exclusively, I have no doubt but 
that a long single-story hive, and a frame a 
little deeper than the Langstroth, might be 
an advantage. Friend Dadant already uses 
the Quinby frame you allude to, and heisa 
very successful producer of extracted honey. 
Our friends will remember that | once adopt- 
ed into our apiary this form of hive with the 
Adair frame,and we have some old litho- 
graph drawings now, picturing an apiary 
and a hive of this description. ‘That was the 
time when we used to make bee-hives and 
print GLEANINGS by windmill power. 


BEES AND SUNDAY. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THEM DURING SWARMING- 
HAVE been pleased to have “ Bees and Sunday” 
it discussed in GLEANINGS. I very much wish that 
you would continue the matter, as I, and I pre- 
sume others, wish to see the matter in all lights be- 
fore we can decide intelligently as to our duty in the 
matter. We know that it is right to milk and feed 


the cows, as their comfort depends upon it. This 
matter of Sunday labor is very perplexing. Not 
long since I heard a boy question whether his mother 
did right to put out her dried fruit on Sunday, and 
ask why that should be brought in when rain threat- 
ened, any more than the hay in the field. A lady 
who thought herself right in going to the lake on 
Sunday, blamed others for playing croquet while 
there, because it was Sunday. Most people would 
think it right to go after their cattle, if they should 
start to run away on Sunday. Possibly our lesson 
gives us a hint on this subject. ‘Those sheep and 
oxen were valuable property. Yet, ‘to obey is bet- 
ter.”” )f wrong to hive bees on Sunday, we should 
like hints to prevent their swarming. I will give 
one. Do not disturb or handle them for several days 
before Sunday, if swarming is feared. They often 
swarm soon after being smoked, and having honey 
taken. 

I think my bees obtained a good deal of honey this 
fail from the tamaracks, but no perceptible surplus. 





The trees were plashed with a clear sweet liquid, 
| and the bees worked on them morning and evening. 
| 1 found no trace of insects. They also obtained 
| honey from the willows, whenever it was damp. 
| The willows were well covered with a cochineal in- 
| sect. Sometimes you could see a shower of tiny 
drops. Things under the trees became sticky, as 
well as the leaves. Miss L. WILLIAMS. 

Delavan, Wal. Co., Wis., Nov. 9, 1883. 

The instances you mention, my good 
friend, help us to see how difficult it is to 
lay down positive rules for anybody. I con- 
fess 1am unable to decide what is right in 
regard to this matter of caring for stock, 
running milk-wagons on Sunday, and things 
of that sort. In almost every case, circum- 
stances would have to be taken into consid- 
eration. But we can have this to comfort 
'us: That where we do the very best we 
know how, according to the dictates of our 
own conscience, we shall not get very far 
astray. We know that Jesus went about do- 
ing good on Sunday, and also that he taught 
the people on the Sabbath-day. I do not 
mean to say in the above, that I am unable 
to decide what is right and proper for me to 
do in regard to the matter of the observance 
of the Sabbath. The thing that troubles me 
is to decide for my neighbors what they 
ought to do, especially when they have not 
asked me to decide. You know our Savior 
said, in such cases, ‘‘ Judge not.”’ 
rr 
HOW TO FIND THE QUEEN. 


J 


HOW MUCHL DIFFERENT IS SHE IN LOOKS 


FROM THE OTHER BEES? 

OG can not find a queen, or any thing like 
one. I had to smile a little while reading 
his letter; and one reason I smiled was be- 
cause it reminded me of the time when I 
could not find a queen. I wanted to get out 
a black queen so as to get in an Italian, and 
I hunted the bees over till it was a wonder 
they did not get out of all patience, and sting 
right and left. Sadly and sorrowfully I shut 
up the hive, and mused over the matter a 
spell, and went and opened it again, and 
went through the same performance, lookin 


NE of the juveniles says in this number 
that he has looked and looked, and 





for the queen for a half-hour or more, Fi- 
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nally in despair I told my wife I should just 
like to see Mr. Quinby or Mr. Langstroth 
find that queen, and that I would give pret- 
ty nearly a five-dollar bill to see them do it. 
Years have passed since then, and I have got 
over the difficulty of finding queens, like al- 
most any other difficulty ; and for the en- 
couragement of the juveniles, and some of 
the older ‘‘ niles” too, I will say that we can 
get used to almost any thing that anybody 
else can do, so as to have it at our fingers’ 
ends, as it were. 

Well, what I started out to say was this: 
That one great trouble with my early efforts 
was, I was always expecting the queen to be 
something very much different from the 
other bees. Of course, I did not really ex- 
pect her to be as large as an ox, but just 
thought, from the pictures in the books, that 
she would be very large and tall,so as to 
stand head and shoulders away over the rest ; 
whereas the truth is, unless we look into a 
hive when the queen is in the height of her 
laying, she does not look so very much dif- 
ferent from the worker-bees, and therefore 
we are to find her more by the attitude 
and behavior of the other bees toward her, 
than from any great difference in looks. In 
order to show you just exactly what a queen 
looks like, I have been at some expense in 
having an engraving made from a photo- 
graph of the queen and bees, just as they 
stand on the comb. Here it is: 
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THE QUEEN AND HER RETINUE. 

She looks rather insignificant, does she 
not, little friends, compared with queen-bees 
we see in the advertisements ? Nevertheless, 
I think the picture is a pretty truthful one, 
both of bees and queen. After your eye has 
been educated to catch the slightest glimpse 
of the peculiar action of the workers when 
near the queen, you will learn to hunt her 
almost without knowing it. Your eye finds 
her, and I have seen some of the juveniles 
whose eyes would pounce on a queen (if that 
is the right expression) quicker than either 
father or grandfather, even with the aid of 
their s cles; and these little chicks do it 
by noticing the behavior of the bees. Do 
you not see how they all stand around her, 
putting out their antenne, or feelers, very 
much as you put oyt your hands and lips to 








the baby in a caressing sort of way, giving 
him a kiss on top of his little woolly head, or 
perhaps his shoe, or plump, fat leg? The 
seem to love their queen, and like to touc 
her and caress her. When she walks toward 
them, those before her stand out of the way 
just as you would back off for the baby, 
when he is learning to creep. They will 
twist around, and sway their bodies in a 
graceful sort of way, just as you see that bee 
at her left hand curving his body as she 
comes around. In fact, these motions have 
become so familiar to us that I have been in 
the habit of telling the boys, as soon as they 
pick up a comb, ** There, boys, you will find 
the queen on that comb, on one side or the 
other.”’ Now, I had not seen her at all, but 
I knew pretty well by the way they acted, 
that they had just been paying their atten- 
tions to her. You will notice that the queen 
is in size almost the same as the bees around 
her. It is,in fact,the difference in shape, 
rather than the difference in size. Her wings 
lie close to her body, as you see, while the 
others are all spread out, more or less. Her 
body is also slim and pointed, while others 
are blunt— more like that of a drone. By 
the way, we ought to have had a drone in 
that group, but I did not get him. If any of 
you can give me a good photograph of a 
drene, I will pay for all expense and trouble. 
Perhaps some of our amateur photographers 
who keep bees might manage it. I suppose 
the queen we have pictured here was taken 
out of season, when she was laying very little 
ifany. During the height of the honey sea- 
son she would lengthen out nearly a half 
longer. but her wings and body and head 
would be about the same. You will notice 
her shoulders are larger, and differently 
shaped from those of a worker-bee. I often 
find her, just by getting a glimpse of that 
part of her body. Now. then, when you look 
for a queen again, see if you don’t succeed 
better. 

In closing up this article in regard to find- 
ing queens, we venture to put in a little pic- 
ture we used some time ago in the Merry- 
banks stories. 





You see, our old friend has so much troub- 
le in finding the queen that he has got a la- 
bel made to paste on her back. Every thing 
is all fixed, as you see; but, alas! he can 
not paste on his label, because as usual the 
queen is nowhere to he found, 
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SEPARATORS, HIVES, AND CASES. 


AND SOME OTHER REMARKS CONCERNING THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF cous HONEY. 


RLEND PORTER, in giving us the fol- 
lowing gone items from his experi- 
ence with separators or no separators, 

adds, in a private letter, the oe: I 
have taken the liberty of putting it in here, 
because we usually have a desire to know 
‘how much of a producer a man is when he 
writes on questions of so much importance. 
,am glad 
Porter is emphatically a successful producer 
of nice comb honey. 


“I have been quite successful, and produce more | 


honey than any other man in Virginia that I know 
of. Many of my colonies stored 200 Ibs. and upwards, 
each. I think no such results would be possible 
here, with Heddon’s system.”’ 

FRIEND PORTER'S ARTICLE. 

Friend Root:—In view of the reports of W. Z. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Heddon, and others, showing such 
success without separators last year, it appears that 
it must still remain a mooted question. I, too, made 
repeated trials in 1883. With sections two inches 
thick and with full-sized starters of fuundation, I 
was invariably obliged to watch, and cut away new 
combs started on the edges. In some cases this was 
done four times before the sections were filled out, 
and it had to be done every day. The result where 
the sections were completed was very unsatisfacto- 


ry, for many were bulged out so they could not be | 


crated. Repeated experiments had the same result. | 
Having no narrow sections, I tried some. It is very 

likely, that with 1‘ or 13{ inch sections, better work | 
willresult. But there is another very serious ob- | 


jection. Many object to the plan of tiering up, 
claiming that the honey is cleaner and better if re- 
moved often, and just as soon as it is capped. Tier- 
ing up, I judge, is essential to success with Mr. Hed- 
don’s system, for his hives and cases are 80 con- 
tracted in width that he has to make room above. 
Using aten-frame hive and case to fit, I practice 
tiering up, and regard it as very important, in the 
height of the honey season, to afford room for the 
great number of workers, as it helps to prevent 
swarming. But we all have less prosperous colo- 
nies, which do better work without, and such need 
to have room made by taking out sections just as 
fast as they are capped. 

Now, the difficulty without separators is here seen 
in another light. Put in new sections with starters 
beside those nearly done, and watch the result. I 
venture to say, that in nine cases out of ten the re- 
sult will be too irregular to crate. In the discussions 
so far, this appears to have been left out. It hasa 
very important bearing. I can not but think, and I 
am not alone in this, that Mr. Heddon is on the 
wrong track with his narrow hive and narrow rack, 
and that many who are adopting his plan will regret 
it. I have practiced for two years the plan of con- 
tracting the ten-frame hive to eight, seven, and nine 
frames of brood at the time of putting on cases of 
sections by the use of dummies, or thick division- 
boards at the sides, and thus forcing the bees right 
up. By doing this we have all the advantages he 
claims, with the added one of having a ten-frame 
hive to use for extracting when needed, and, what is 
of great importance, to hold the bees we want for 
box honey till we get them into the boxes. 
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In another respect, Mr. Heddon’s system is open 


| to criticism. His cases are too slight a protection 


against the great and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture which come upon us, even in May and June. 
[f heat, so essential to comb development, is pro- 
duced internally to a degree that withstands these 
cold nights and days we often have, it must be at a 
great expense of food—fuel~—with only a %-inch 


| side, which, tiered up three cases high, would pre- 


sent a surface of more than five square feet of that 
thin material with four plain joints between the life 





to be able to state, that friend | 


within and the cold without! Here in this temper. 
ate climate where we winter always on summer 


| stands, I find it advantageous to confine the heat, 


and save it by covering the case witha thick quilt 
till the nights get warm, though my cases are inside 
of the second story. Lightness, and ease in hand- 


| ling, may be obtained at too great a sacrifice of oth- 
| er essentials. 


To obtain the largest amount of comb honey, we 


| must have at the right time a powerful force of 


bees. To prevent any “slip between the cup and 
the lip”’ by natural swarming before they get to 
work in boxes, we often do need room below of ten 
frames, and then to use the extractor. True, § 
frames of solid brood in all stages of development is 
a strong base; but more room for work and for food 
is often desirable. Then it is so easy to contract 
space with the dummy when desired. Besides, we 
have a broader surface on top for storage — a most 
desirable thing. J. W. PoRTER. 





| Charlottesville, Va. 
——— 90 Se 


THE BEE-KEEPER AT HOME. 
SEE PICTURE ON PAGE 739, DEC. 1. 


| | RECEIVED GLEANINGs to-day, forwarded from 
if Fremont, and was somewhat surprised to see 
the trouble and expense you have been to en- 
graving my home and apiary. You are right in your 
surmises in regard to pine sidewalks in Michigan. 
Mine has not stones under the stringers, friend R., 
but it is laid on a hard beaten path; and although it 
has been down six years, you see it is still straight 
and level. Yes,I,too,think a picket fence nice, 
and in our locality we are obliged to have a fence, as 
cattle run the roads; but even if they did not, | 
think I should prefer a nice tidy fence of some 
kind. 

Iam very sorry the trees in front are not bass- 
woods, as they were planted one year before I com- 
menced bee-keepirg; but along the north fence is a 
row that [ have planted since; and I am proud to 
Say, that when I bought the ground, seven years 
ago, there was no fence, sidewalk, trees, or house; 
and I have made the improvements (aside from 
what God has done) with my own hands, and I fee! 
like saying to all bee-keepers, ** Go thou and do like- 
wise.”’ The latch-string is always out; and if you or 
any other bee-keeper should happen along at any 
meal-time, I will guarantee that the meal will be 
palatable. The baby is a girl, and her name is Lulu. 
I wish you could see her, and know her father. You 
could not borrow the baby, but you could hold her 
while, and I know she would have asmile for you, 
as she does for every one; and she, with her papa 
and mamma, have done much to cheer me in my sad- 
ness. 

Oh, but we did miss you so much at the conven- 
tion at Flint! We had a delightful time, go many 
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topics of interest were discussed, and the dear old space of about 3 inches in width for the 
father Langstroth made the place seem almost sa- | heavy part of the letter. 
cred; and how kind in friend Jones to get those nice | 
photos for us all,and so cheap! and friend Cook, | a lt a en ot cis RE 
Hutchinson, and others did much to make the meet- | A LETTER FROM CHINA. 
ing tis success it was. GEO. E. HILTon. . A 

Montgomery, Hillsdale Co., Mich., Dec. 8, 1883. Se ee ee ee 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF | 
COMB HONEY. 





your journal for several years. True,I can d 
nothing at bee-raising. We (myself, wife, and 
daughter) spend our winter months in the interior 
| of this province at a place called Shao-wu, where we 
| have a station, and a small but growing church. The 
PRESUME most of our readers have | A heme epi ge — a cr 
been astonished at the ingenuity which | “71° {70 0" the hottest months are spent ab nie sea 
. : ; ‘ | side. Under such circumstances we could not have 
has been displayed in the past year or | 
two in making bees build honey just where | bees or any thing else that needs looking after reg- 
their owner wanted them to build it. Not | ularly. But I sometimes find it a pleasant recreation 


only are stars and hearts and crosses and | ® read over the various experiences of bee-raisers. 
circles exhibited in beautiful white comb | !t is allentirely different from the things that must 


Fe sour ROOT:—I bave enjoyed the visits of 


ALSO SOMETHING NEW TO TAKE TO OUR 
COUNTY FAIR. 


oe 





honey, but something has already been done | Usually occupy my mind. 
in the way of letters and figures. And now _ [see but rarely any bees in my travels; and from 
comes Geo. W. Lawson, of Centreville, | what little I have seen, I suspect that Chinese bee 
Montgomery Co., O., with an order as fol- | culture is of the rudest kind. There is generally a 
lows : | little honey in the comb to be had in the autumn. 
I want eleven sections made, similar to your fan- | The combs are old and new, good and bad, all to- 
cy sections, only representing a letter instead of | gether. If we get the first pick at it, when the man 
stars. The eleven letters and figures are | comes around peddling it, we can select out some 
| pretty fair pieces. I send herewith a sketch of a 
| Chinese bee-hive. It is, so far as I know, a rude box 
| with a rounded top, suspended by ropes against the 
‘ 9 side of the house under the eaves, which in this 
| country generally project two and one-half to three 
1884 | or even four feet. The one peculiarity about all 
o | that I have seen is, that instead of one long narrow 
" slit at the bottom of the hive, there isa number of 
wae ny Hon stony tote gtordiypcagicenencegd ad | round holes about half an inch wide in the front face 
to be sent with the other goods, and you to make | of hive. The other day I saw a a lary carina 
your charge, whatever is right, and let me know. | standa, where the hives were shapy  tcyeee. 
Gao. W. Lawaon. | Each one had thirty or forty of these holes distribu- 
Centreville, Ohio, Dec. 13, 1883, | ted pretty evenly over the whole front side of the 
After reading over the above part of the | bive, from top to bottom. 
letter I was just about to tell our friend it | TOBACCO AND OPIUM. 
could not be done; but Mr. Gray, who sat. But if the Chinese lack honey, they have no lack 
by, made the remark, ‘* Why, yes, we can do | of tobacco. Everybody smokes. If the Chinese 
it. You let me have that part of the order.’ | would only take to Christianity as they have taken 
_It was given him, and ina day or two he | to tobacco, the nation would quickly evangelize it- 
called me to come and look at his fancy sec- 
tions. Sure enough, he had got it; butin 
order to make a sure thing of it he had made 
the sections large enough so that only two 
would go into an L. frame. To make them, 
he first made light square frames of about 
such stuff as we make our wide frames out 
of. Two of these just slipped into one wide 
frame. Now to make the letters, corner- 
ieces and various-shaped little blocks were 
radded into these frames so as to leave just 
the space to make a letter. These blocks 
and corner - pieces were made of {-stuff. 
First one side was finished, then a sheet of 
fdn. laid on, and the other half put on. 
As many of our friends will want to know 
what these big sections filled with fdn. 
ready for the bees will cost, I will state that 
we can make them for 25 cts. each letter or 
figure, and you can have any letter or figure 
you choose. I would not advise them much 
smaller than the size we have given, in 
order to get them so the bees will work ix 
them readily. Those we have made give a 


| self. But opium, not Christianity, follows tobacco. 
First they became a nation of tea-drinkers, a small 
thing, seemingly; but it prepared the way for tobac- 
co, and this in turn has prepared the way for opium. 
God grant that it may not be the same in America; 
but if the tobacco does not go, the opium will come. 

The Chinese method of smoking is peculiar. In- 
stead of filling a good-sized pipe, and puffing away 
for several minutes, a pinch of tobacco is put into 
the bowl of a small pipe, and lighted, and one or two 
full inhalations taken. Then this is knocked out, 
and another pinch put in, and so on, very leisurely, 
until the smoker is satisfied. Of course, this requires 
some kind of tinder that wil] burn or smoulder a long 
time. The thing most commonly used is a tight roll 
of coarse paper, about the size of a slate-pencil. The 
paper is made of bamboo, and the charred end of 
the roller stick will catch fire from a spark, like 
punk. Asharp, quick puff of breath will make it 
blaze. A substitute for this paper, roll, or stick, in 
the country, is the stalk of the hemp. After the 
bark has been stripped off, the stalks are immersed 
| in a ditch or stream for about three weeks, and they 
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bleached inthe sun. The result is a stick that has 
much the nature of punk. Here is something, now, 
that may be of value to bee-raisers when their sup- 
ply of punk gives out. I presume there are other 
vegetable stalks besides hemp that would yield the 
same result under like treatment. 

I once saw some Chinimen attempting to make a 
swarm of bees settle, and they made a big racket 
with gongs, etc., just as we used to do in America. 
In fact. the Chinese have such faith in a loud rack- | 
et for remedying all manner of troubles that they 
may have originated the practice. They attribute | 
all manner of misfortunes to evil spirits, and make | 
outlandish noises to frighten them away. 

I cnce asked a Chinese scholar what was the differ- | 
ence between the teachings of Christ and Confucius. 
He seemed to wonder a little at the question, and 
replied: ** Why, Confucius teaches how to be an of- 
ficer, or person ef rank. Christ teaches us how to 
be men.’’ This answer indicates pretty well the dif- 
ference between Chr'st and all other founders of 
religious systems. They all know of no other way 
of overcoming the evil of the human heurt, except 
by processes of study, meditation, and asceticism, ut- | 
terly beyond the reach of ordinary human beings. 
Christ throws aside all such legal devices as power- 
less to save any one, and proffers to all the atone- 
ment of his death, and the renewing of the Holy | 
Spirit, on condition of a simple, childlike faith that | 
is within the capacity of every rational human be- | 
ing. J. E. WALKER. 

Foochow, China, Oct. 19, 1883. 


Many thanks for your kind letter, friend 
W. I should think by the drawing you 
send, that the Chinese have made some pro- | 
gress in bee-hives, in advance of the sur- | 
rounding nations. A tea-chest of conven- | 
ient size might be arranged without much | 
trouble, so as to make a pretty fair chaff | 
hive, and it seems to me it would be quite a 
little advance over the rude clay cylinders. | 
The idea of suspending them under the. 
eaves, however, seems to me is not only 
novel, but it would be decidedly inconven- | 
ient in handling bees as we handle them. It | 
is a sad, sad thing, friend W., to see whata | 
fearful amount of ruin comes from tobacco | 
and opium. Why can not the ag og of our | 
own country, as well as China, be taught | 
that true happiness never comes in the way 
of gratifying tastes and passions with things 

.like these? Itis only Jesus. and he alone, 
that can take away the sin of the world. 


rr 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


THEIR ADVANTAGES; AND SOME OTHER MATTERS. 
EQUALLY IMPORTANT. 





time to time, given a deal of thought to the 
subject of reversible frames; namely, their 
advantages, and especially the best possible plan or 
device for reversing them. The advantages of re- 
versible frames are many, but I will not now enu- 


time: ROOT.—For the past year I have, frcm 
— 


merate them all. Suffice it to say, that for securing 
large yields of comb honey it is very desirable to 
have the boxes very close to the brood, bees being 
oftentimes very unwilling to pass over an inch or 
more of sealed honey in order to reach the surplus- 
chamber. This unwillingness, as indicated, espe- 
cially applies to pure Italians. Fhis fact Jed me, 





mapy years ago, to uncap the cells of honey in such 
away as to force the bees to remove the honey 
therefrom, in order that they might repair the dam- 
age thereto. Asarule,if the bees, at the time of 
uncapping, are working in the boxes, and have 


| plenty of empty comb therein, they will transfer 


more or less of the honey thus uncapped to the sur- 
plus-honey receptacles, and the queen will then oc- 
cupy the vacated cells with eggs. This plan will se- 
cure brood, generally, close up to the top piece of 
the brood-frame. After a time I found that the very 
best device for destroying the caps of the cells of 
honey is a table-fork — say with 3 or 4 tines. With 
this I simply scratch the caps, which is quickly done, 
and this mutilates them, as well as the top walls of 
the cells, and to such an extent that the bees must 
take out the honey before they can repair the dam- 
age done. Uncapping, or scarifying, the sealed hon- 
ey, for the purpose given, was un idea that origin- 
ated with me, and was new to friend Langstroth at 
the time I first called his attention thereto. If you 
will examine Prof. Cook’s new work, Manual of the 
Apiary, page 189, you will there find that he refers 
incidentally to this important discovery in the prac- 
tical management of bees, though he does not seem 
to catch the full import of its value. 

The idea of using a table-fork so as to mutilate 
the comb, more than by simply shaving off the caps 
of the cells with a knife, was also original with me, 
and the idea or plan has never,to my knowledge, 
been referred to in any shape, in any publication up 


| to this date. 


There are hints enough given now, in the forego- 
ing, to enable any One to induce bees, whether black 
or yellow, to carry all the honey from the brood- 
chamber to the top story. Two or three manipula- 
tions, at the proper time, will force the honey up 
stairs. 

And now I return to the idea of reversing the 
brood-frames for securing the same result, and to 
save the labor of scarifying the cells of honey. The 


| reversing puts the sealed honey, in case there be 
| any, at the bottom of the hive, and in such an unnat- 


ural position that the bees will uncap it themselves, 
and carry it above the brood; and the brood being 
now close up to the top of the frame, the bees are 
again forced to take it up stairs to the surplus-honey 
chamber. 

Let me refer to one more advantage to be secured 
in reversing the frames, and I will then close. I re- 
fer now to the fact, that if the frames be reversed 
during the drawing-out of fdn., that the comb and 


| work at the bottom (now top) of the frame will be as 
| perfect as it always is at the top of a frame not re- 
| versible. In other words, the frame will be full from 


top to bottom of a complete and solid comb, which, 
when built on fdn. in wired frames (and no other 
should be used), will stand shipping by rail or other- 
wise, any distance, and will also keep its proper 
place while extracting, or during any other necessa- 
ry manipulation. 

So much space has now been used up in discussing 
some of the advantages of reversible frames, that [ 
will reserve what I may have to say upon the best 
possible plan or device for reversing them, for some 
future occasion. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, IIL, Jan., 1884. 

Very good, friend B. And now, then, for 
the best reversing device. Quite a number 
of very ingenious ones gre already submit- 
ted for my approval, 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Bah, more blessed to give than to receive. — AcTS 
WU. Oe. 
Ex ey f OULD it not be funny, little friends, 
if we did not have any neighbors ? 
3 So far as I remember, the only per- 
son of whom we have any record, who lived 
very long without neighbors, was Robinson 
Crusoe—or really Alexander Selkirk. I sup- 
pose vou know that the book called Robin- 
son Crusoe is, a great part of it. fiction, al- 
though it is founded on fact. ‘This Mr. Sel- 


kirk did live on the island of Juan Fernan- | 
dez some three or four years, and he had no | 


neighbors, unless we should call his cat and 


dog and parrot, and such animals as he do- | 
I As to whether he | 
really had a man Friday or not, | am unable | 


mesticated, neighbors. 


to say; but very likely he made friends with 
some of the natives as soon as they Nig 
ed to touch the shores of his island. Poor 
Robinson Crusoe! for such I suppose we 
shall have to call him, how he must have 
suffered during those years for want of hu- 
man companionship! Whenever I get into 
an uncharitable mood, and get to thinking I 
should like to live for a while without neigh- 
bors, it always does me good to think of 
Robinson Crusoe. I wonder if any of you 
have ever thought, children, that it would 
be pleasant to have every thing all to your- 
selves. You see, if you were on an island 


you would not have to divide with anybody ; 
you could have all there was to eat, and all 
there was nice to wear. 


You could have all 





| the room without anybody pushiug you, or 
| crowding a. or stepping on your toes ; and 

there would not be any need of quarreling, 
because there would not be anybody to quar- 
rel with. You could not be selfish very well, 
unless you showed your seltishness toward 
the domestic animals. In fact, a great part 
of the wickedness that is now open to us 
would be cut off. Just think how easy it 
would be to love God, and do right, if there 
were no one around to tempt you to do wrong. 
In fact, what could people do that is wrong, 
if they had not any reighbors ? They could 
not steal, they could not fight, could not tell 
lies; and therefore it would be an easy mat- 
ter to be a pretty good Christian, would it 
not? Itis true, one might grumble and com- 
plain. It wouldn’t be much use, though, if 
there were nobody there to hear it. One 
|might be intemperate, if there were any 
thing on the island to use intemperately, and 
one might also take God’s name in vain, al- 
though it makes me sad to think that any 
one who is alone with God, as it were, should 
ever do such a thing. I wonder if profane 
people ever swear when they are alone with 
themselves. 

Ihave given you this little picture, chil- 
dren, that you may think for a moment what 
it would be to be obliged to live entirely 
without neighbors. You may sometimes 
think it is hard to get along with such neigh- 
bors as God has given you; but I assure you 
it would be a thousand times harder to try 
to live without any neighbors atall. I pre- 
sume Robinson Crusoe would have joyfully 
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welcomed the meanest man that ever lived, 
rather than to be shut up entirely alone by 
himself. I have sometimes thought that 
selfishness is the worst sin, or, rather. the 
foundation of almost all other sins. Thert 
are very few sins that do not have their 
origin in selfishness—that is, our wrong do- 
ings come principally from loving ourselves 
more than we love our neighbors—anxiety 
to possess every good thing, to the exclusion 
of other people. How plainly we see it stick 
out all through the world! Even little chil- 
dren are sometimes greedy—they will quar- 
rel over an apple,a bit of pie, or a cake, 
when there is an abundance of all of them; 
and people of an older growth often do just 
as foolishly. ‘They are backward about 
sharing with their neighbors, and reluctant- 
ly divide, or consider the good of others, 
when at the same time they would never be 
happy at allif they had not somebody near 
them to divide with. Jesus said, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ;’’ and in this 
little text there is a wonderfully great and 
beautiful truth. Hedid not mean, of course, 
that we should give away every thing we had 
earned by hard labor, without an equivalent, 
but he did mean we should look out about 
being ange: Sage unfair, and that we should 
remember that unhappiness always comes 
from giving way to feelings of selfishness. 
[ asked my wife the other day how soon 
babies begin to act selfishly. She thought 
they were not selfish at all, naturally. 
“Well,” said 1, ‘* how soon do they com- 
mence being generous and liberal? Huber 
is now about seven months old, and he has 
learned to smack his lips over a good many 
delicacies, and to show in other ways that 
he keenly enjoys them. Now, has he ever 


shown any disposition to divide or share | 


with others the good things he enjoys ?” 

Of course, we all became interested in the 
matter, and tried to see if we could make 
him exhibit any traits of a disposition in his 
little mind to love his neighbor as himself. 
I succeeded a little with one experiment, and 
I hope the little friends will not laugh if I 
do tell of such atrifle. Huber has a lot of 
egy oy as you know, and, like other 

abies, he gets tired of them, and wants 
something new. When he first gets up in 
the morning ke will take his basket of toys, 
and amuse himself quite a while with them, 
but eventually he gets wearied of the things 
he has seen from day to day and from.week 
to week, and, like the rest of us, wants some- 
thing different. By the way, I want to tell 
you that the toy that seems to hold its at- 
traction the longest is one of his little shoes 
that he has outgrown. He will chew this, 
and wet it all over with his little drooling 
lips, more than almost af thing else. Now 
to my experiment. Une day | gave him my 
large nickel-plated door-key, and he was 
much delighted with it. Of course, he push- 
ed the bow of it into his little juicy mouth, 
the first thing. Then I put out my hand for 
it and said,**Papa have it?” He at once 
pulled it out of his mouth with the bow of 
the key webbed over with a sort of soap-bub- 
ble (you know how it would look), and in- 
stantly pushed it into my mouth. Myexper- 
iment succeeded, and we had a big laugh. 








He evidently derived great satisfaction by 
putting the pretty plaything into his own 
mouth, and,in the generosity of his little 
heart, he acted upon the impulse of the hap- 
py thought to let his papa enjoy it in the 
same way too. 

Now, children, just a word in regard to 
selfishness. [ am inclined to think it is a 
fact, that babies and children of all ages are 
much more liable to take naturally to selfish- 
ness and other sins, than they are to be gen- 
erous and fair and kind. What do you sup- 

ose a baby would be, brought up on an 
island. like Robinson Crusoe—that is, sup- 
ose the thing were possible? Poor little 
[uber could hardly live a few brief hours 
without neighbors, or his own natural pro 
tectors, if you choose, to care for him, and 
watch thai he didn’t tip over and bump his 
little head. and such like accidents. When 
he gets to be several years old he might pos- 
sibly live on an island; but what sort of a 
boy would he be? Weare dependent upon 
friends and human help, not only for the 
food that we eat, but for the Bread that 
cometh down from heaven as well, and I do 
not know how we should ever know God, or 
love him, or even know the sinfulness of 
seltishness, were it not for the kind friends 
God has so wisely placed here to guard us 
from going into the broad road that leads to 
destruction. Do we not, indeed, owe a great 
debt to our neighbors, and to God tor having 
given us_neighbors, even such as they are ? 
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THE DISCOVERY OF SILK. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY MISS NELLIE LINCOLN 
ROSSITER. 


Continued. 


portation. From China, it went into all the 
other countries of Asia, and afterward to 
Europe. The traders of Serica journeyed, at first, 
with the silken stuffs over the whole breadth of Asia. 
Two hundred and forty three days were usually 
spent by the caravans in going from the coasts of 


SS vortation. Fro silk became an article of ex- 


China to those of Syria. The prices they obtained 
far exceeded the expenses incurred; and thus the 
silken stuffs were found in every mart; but princi- 
pally in Nisibis, in Mesopotamia, and among the 
most active traders in the world, at that epoch, the 
Pheenicians, who at length carried them to the east 
of Europe. 

The Greeks derived their first knowledge of silk 
from the military expeditions of Alexander, into 
Persia and India; and Aristotle called to it the atten- 
tion of bis countrymen as early as 350 years before 
Christ. I bave already related by what means the 
Romans obtained their silks. At first, on account of 
the high price of the silk, these stuffs had but the 
cbains of silk, and the filling either of linen or cot- 
ton, or vice-versa, and may, therefore, be called 
half-silk stuffs. Roman writers gave them distinct 
names. But ageneral outcry soon arose, even against 
the half-silk stuffs,under the pretense that they were 
too expensive and too womanish. Under the Em- 
peror Tiberius, 17 years after Christ, Haterius and 
Fronto declared themselves strongly on the subject; 
and it was ordered, that “ no silk dress should hence- 
forth degrade a Roman citizen.” Even under Mar- 
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cus Aurelius, in the year 173, such attire was worn 
only by ladies of the highest rank. The Syrian vo- 
luptuary, Heliogabalus, was the first who wore a 
dress wholly composed of silk, in the year 218; but 
in 270, Aurelianus denied to bis wife Severa such a 
dress colored with purple. ‘Let us not,” said he, 
‘‘exchange gold for spiders’ web;’’ and, indeed, at 
that epoch silk was of the same value with gold, 
weight for weight. 

The silk-trade increased, nevertheless, more and 
more in India, Persia, and Arabia; principally from 
the progress of luxury in eastern Europe, and the 
consequently greater demand for silk fabrics. No 
law could counteract such a propensity; and it was 
accordingly disregarded entirely in the eastern em- 
pire, under the reign of Justinian I., from 527 to 565. 
Through the intercession of the ill-advised Empress 
Theodora, the wife of that Emperor, a monopoly of 
the silk-trade was granted to a broker by the name 
of Peter Bersames, who became afterward chief of 
the imperial body-guard. At this time, not only 
silk stuffs but raw silk was imported from China, 
through Persia, and chiefly by way of Samarcanda 
and Bokhara, into the Phoenician cities of Tyreand 
Berytus, where silk was manufactured, and from 
whence it was afterward conveyed into foreign coun- 
tries. The monopoly granted to Bersames tended, 
however, to diminish greatly in those cities the | 
profits of the silk manufacturers and traders. The 
greater number of the former emigrated into Per- 
sia, and there opened work: shops. 

i 
WHY BEES LEAVE THEIR HIVES IN 
WINTER. 





ANSWERED BY A JUVENILE. 


summer they swarmed so much he did not 

get much honey. The first swarm made 50 
Ibs. of surplus of comb honey, and made enough to 
winter on. Last winter so many bees flew out of 
the hive during cold weather, my uncle could not 
think what was the cause ; so he searched in the A 
B C book, but that didn’t tell him, so he had to find 
out by experience. At last he found out that they 
were too warmly packed in chaff; so he gave them 
more upward ventilation. I think you ought to 
mention this in yourA BC book. It maysavemany 
a bee, and much hard study. After that they stayed 
very quiet. I attend school, and in summer I at- 
tend Sabbath-school. My uncle, A. H. Baum, is su- 
perintendent of the school. If this is worth a book, 
please send me Rescued from Egypt. 

CoRA BAUM, age 14. 

Ashland, Ohio, Dec. 24, 1883. 

To be sure, your article is worth a book, 
Cora; in fact, it touches upon a point that 
has been almost overlooked ; and while Iam 
not prepared just now to say you are right, 
the idea certainly seems quite probable. We 
have had abundant proof that bees often die 
because the hives were made too close, and 
do not allow sufficient air. Now, when they 
begin to feel they are suffering from want of 
air, it would be nothing strange if they 
should leave the cluster and craw] out or fly 
out, even when the weather is such as to 
make it certain death for them to do so. We 
know that sick bees often take themselves 
out of the way to die alone, where they may 


i uncle has had bees two summers, but last 


| A COMMUNICATION TAKEN 


the colony. If sickness, induced by want of 
air, should lead them to do this, we are right 
in your line of thought exactly — or, per- 
haps, your uncle’s line of thought. You 
know I have told you during this past fall to 
leave the entrances to chaff hives open the 
full width in winter. I am pretty well satis- 
fied, also, that the packing over the bees 
must not be too solid. It needs to be loose, 
like chaff in a very open and porous sack, 
like burlap or very coarse bagging ; and be- 
sides this, there must be ventilating-holes of 
pretty good size in the cover — I should say, 
at least a hole on opposite sides, 14 inches 
in diameter. This hole, of course, would 
better be covered with coarse wire cloth. It 
should be in such a place that it can not be 
stopped up by snow or ice. Forest-leaves 
have been suggested in place of chaff, be- 
cause they are still more porous, and may be 
we shall have to use some such thing in 
place of chaff, especially where we have long 
protracted cold spells. It seems a little 
queer, does it not, friend Cora, that the bees 
need more openings during severe cold 
weather than they do when it is only a little 
cold, and cold for only a little while ? 
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HOW THEY MANAGE BEES ON MOUNT 
HYMETTUS. 





BY ONE OF OUR JUVE- 
NILES FROM A BOOK PUBLISHED IN 1838, 


E have 34 hives of bees. We have a book in 
Wy which there is an article on bees. It was 
printed in 1838, in England —‘** Management 
of Bees on Mount Hymettus, in Greece, by G. Weel- 
er, Esq.’ The hives in which they keep their bees 
are made of willow or osiers, fastened like our com- 
mon dust-baskets, wide at the top and narrow at the 
bottom, or plastered with clay or loam within and 
without. They are set the wide end upward, the 
tops being covered with board; flat sticks are also 
covered with clay at top, and to secure them from 
the weather they cover them with a tuft of straw as 
we do. 

Along each of these sticks the bees fasten their 
combs, so that a comb may be taken out whole with- 
out the least bruising, and with the greatest ease 
imaginable. To increase them in spring time — that 
is, in March or April, until the beginning of May, 
they divide them, just separating the sticks on 
which the combs and bees are fastened from one an- 
other, with a knife, so taking them into another bas- 
ket in the same order that they were taken out until 
they have equally divided them. After this, when 
they are both again accommodated with sticks and 
plaster, they set in the new basket in the place of 
the odd one, and the odd cne ina new place, and all 
this they do in the middle of the day, at sucha time 
as the greatest part of the bees are abroad, who, at 
their coming home, without much difficulty divide 
themselves equally. This device hinders them from 
swarming and flying away. 

In August they take out their honey,which they do 
in the daytime also, while they are abroad, the bees 
being thereby, they say, disturbed least, at which 
time they take out the comb laden with honey as 
before; that is, beginning at each outside, and so 
taking away until they have lifted out such a quan- 








not communicate the disease to the rest of 


tity of comb in the middle as they judge will be suffi- 
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cient to maintain the beesin winter, sweeping those 
bees that are on the combs they take out, intu a bas- 
ket again, and again covering it with new sticks and 
plaster. It has been doubted whether in England 
the like quantity of honey may be taken without en- 


dangering a scarcity in winter, the bees probably | 
not collecting so much; !et less, therefore, be taken | 


away. By these means, it has been said, the great 

increase and multiplying of the stock would soon 

equal, and far exceed the little profit we make by de- 

stroying them. Rosey E. SMITA. 
New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Jan. 1, 1884. 


My little friend Rosey, you have _— us | 
ave | 
several times looked musingly at our stout | 


quite an important communication. 


willow baskets, and wondered why a bee- | 
hive could not be made of them that would | 
erhaps, | 


be strong and serviceable, and yet, 
winter bees better than any wooden hive 
ever made. A common basket, wide at the 
top and small at the bottom, might do pretty 
well. Of course, the combs would not be 


a interchangeable, because those at the | 
e 


would be small, and those in the 
We have figured sucb hives 


outsi 
center large. 
before, and discussed them in our pages. 


straw hive. 


with his; and although they are rude, with 
them one might, after a fashion, perform al- 
most all the operations of modern bee cul- 
ture. 
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A ROUSING REPORT FROM ONE OF 
THE JUVENILES. 


WHAT 30 SUGAR-FED COLONIES DID IN 1883. 


A has 66 colonies of bees. We extracted 7500 
Ibs. of honey. I mean to be a bee-keeper. I 


should like to spend a year with you, to 
learn the best way to work bees, when I get my 
schooling done, if we all live. We had only 30 colo- 
nies last spring. We winter our bees on granulated- 
sugar syrup. We take GLEANINGS. Ma would not 
like to be without it. She saw you at Toronto. 

JOHN W. STENNETT, age 10. 
St. Mary’s, Ont., Dec. 28, 1883. 


Why, friend John, your report is a most 
wonderful one indeed. Over 200 lbs. to the 
colony, spring count, and that from an api- 
ary of over 30 hives! When I looked at 
your figures I instinctively turned to the 
bottom of the letter, to see where it was that 
they had such wonderful success. When i 
saw it was in Canada, I did not wonder so 
much. It gives me areal thrill of pleasure 
to hear of such magnificent results, coming 
first from one quarter and then from anoth- 
er. It seems to me to indicate that God 
wishes to tell us that he does not want to be 
partial, but that great results may be ex- 

ected in almost any locality, if you are 
right and enterprising, and ready to take 
blessings when they come. May be the 
sugar-syrup feed had nothing to do with it; 
but I am inclined to think those 30 colonies 
must have been remarkably strong and 
healthy. 


A | 
straw cap would make it equivalent to a) 
Our readers should bear in | 
mind that this kind of movable combs was | 
made and used before Mr. Langstroth began | 


JUVENILES FOR DOING HOUSEWORK. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT A BEAUTIFUL LAKE AWAY 


| UP ON TOP OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


nearly all reports from the juveniles, it is 
only in letters from California and Texas that 
| boys say they help mamma wash dishes, and cook? 
| Well, if you notice you will find it as I have said. 
| Now, the reason is, that we here in California (and I 
| suppose it is the same in Texas) can not get help, so 
| we have our boys help us; and since I have been 
here I have often wanted to urge eastern mothers to 
teach their boys to do housework. Fifteen years 
ago, except tn large cities, there were hardly any 
| women and children here, and you would feel sorry 
if you had seen the way the men lived. You see, 
almost none of them had ever had to do a mite of 
| housework, so of course they did not know how to 
| do it, and most of them never really did know how; 
| for with their outdoor work and poorly done house- 
| work they had no time to learn. 
Some boys might say, ‘‘I won’t learn, for ium 
| never going where I shall have to do it.’’ Don’t be 
too sure. Learn; and even if you don’t go into new 
countries you will find it very handy when mamma 
or wife is sick or “so tired.’”” And then, again, that 
is the way to learn to be neat and handy, if you are 
in any kind of business, especially the bee business. 
My! how I have laughed to see some folks take care 
| of honey! It would be all over the floor and hives, 
and the person’s clothes, till it would take longer to 
clean up than it did todo the work. Now, if sucha 
person had been taught to do housework when he 
was a boy, he would not have made so much unnec- 
essary work. 

In my last letter I told you about the hot spring of 
Las Cruces. Now I will tell you of a lake 3000 feet 
above the sea. Our little village is about 1000 feet, 
so that is 2000 feet above us. At the upper end of 

| this valley, seemingly right across the end, but 10 
miles away, isa long ridge of mountaios, and near 
| the top of one of the peaks this lake — Z.1ca Lake it 
is called —is located. It covers about 100 acres, and 
| is so clear that one can see away down to the bot- 
| tom 15, 20, and in some places 30 feet deep. There is 
| no knowing what keeps the lake going, away up 
| that tall mountain; but quite a good-sized creek 
| runs fromit. Many people go to see it and bathe in 
its cool clear depths. When we go we have to take 
' horses that will let us ride upon their backs; for 
| when we get tothe mountain we unhitch and un- 
| harness the horses, put on the saddles (if we were 
| thoughtful enough to bring them), and ride up 
three-fourths of a mile. But every one is charmed 
and thinks that the trouble to get there is fully 
compensated by the beautiful sight of lake and 
pines that surround it. Mrs. K. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal., Nov. 24, 1883. 

Mrs. H., I am glad you have taken u 
this subject of teaching boys to be neat an 
handy about the house. IL do think it is 
really a fact, that a man or boy can hardly 
expect to succeed in bee culture until he 
learns neatness and order. One great rea- 
son why | employ girls and women in our 
office is because that, with the many dif- 
ferent things we have to handle, it would be 
impossible to get along with anybody as 
slovenly as many boys and men are. Occa- 
sionally we havea little experience with some 


Dp CHILDREN, have you noticed that, in 
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young men who have never been taught | can ride and look at the tinware and all the 
neatness and order; and although they do | other things, and have the children chasing 


not seem to know it, I have sometimes | all around him besides. 
joy it? 


thought them to be almost as badly off | 
as if they were crippled in the hands or legs | 
or both. It has sometimes seemed to me as 

though the great crying thing in the present 

generation was for neatness, system. clean- 

liness, and order. In many kinds of busi- | 
ness, disorder is utter ruin. In fact, just | 
now while scores are begging for something 
to do, 1am in urgent need, in many places, | 
of somebody who knows how to work, with- 
out doing more harm than good. Disorderly 
and slovenly habits make many good people 
almost useless for the great business of life. 
A girlwho knows howto cook and keep 
house will almost always make good help in 
the office or factory. But boys, by some 
means, seem to grow up suffering, and per- 
haps unhappy, through a great part of their | 
lives, because they have never had educa- | 
tion of this kind which their sisters almost | 
invariably have.—Thank you, Mrs. I1., also, | 


for your vivid description of that wonderful | . 


lake. 





| 
| 
| 
} 












Every girl or boy, under 15 years of | 
age, who writes aletter for this depart- 
ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES O8 OTHER | 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook’s 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books, 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that« you find in Sunday-school 
books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you 
have had one or more books, give us the 
names that we may not send the same 
twice. We have now in stock, six different 
hooks, as follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Off, 
The Giant Killer, The Roby Family, Res- 
guee from Egypt, and Ten Nightsin a Bar- 
oom, 


“A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.” 





5 ELL, we have a good lot of juvenile 
letters this month, little friends, and 
they are good letters too, as I think 

you will say after reading them. Many of 

them discuss some of the most important 
points in bee culture. The letters are all 
fresh too. I think there is not an old one 
among them, and I have tried to get all your 
letters in, so we could have all fresh ones 

next month. And with this idea in mind I 

think I will stop right here ; for the more I 

have to say, the less room will there be for 

your letters—don’t you see? But even if I 

do talk short this time, remember I am Uncle 

Amos, all the same. Oh! just wait. Only 

a few minutes ago Huber was over here, and 

had a real fine time being drawn around the 

counters in the store,in his little wagon. 

When he can “go see papa,” and “ride in 





waggie,”’ then he is happy. You see, he 





Who wouldn’t en- 


THE LITTLE BUSY BEE, 
Tune—* Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching 
Oh, the little busy bee 
In the garden you may see, 
Gathering honey thro’ the golden summer hours 
He is cheery and he’s gay, 
And intent he works away, 
Storing treasures from the sweetly blooming flowers 
CHORUS FOR EACH VERSE 
Working, working in the sunbeams, 
Gathering honey all the day, 
Oh, the little busy bee 
Is the type for you and me, 
For the winter he provides in sunny May. 
When the lark springs from the corn 
In the early summer morn, 
And ascends on wings of gladness to the sky, 
Oh, the little busy bee, 
To his labor goeth he; 
You may hear his merry song as he gocs by 
In thesultry glare of noon, 
Still he sings his merry tune 
As he ranges through the depth of some bright bell 
If you try to shut him in, 
You will hear a pretty din, 
And may chance to get an angry blow as well 
When the slowly sinking sun 
Tells that day is nearly done, 
Then the little bee, no more inclined to roam 
With his laden bag and thighs, 
Like an earnest worker hies 
To the lowly straw-built cot where is his home. 
Caro, Mich. W.E. Bump 
THE BEES. 
The bees, the bees, they work away, 
I believe they work by night and day, 
As to their hives they flying come, 
With golden honey on their tongue 
The bees are wise, 'tis very true, 
And even wiser than I or you; 
As on the clover they do hum, 
It seems as if ’twere only fun. 
They work on clover white and red 
They carry wax upon their leg; 
And as they fly upon their wing, 
If you hurt them they will sting. 
And I have very often thought 
How God has them so wisely taught 
To build their combs so very neat, 
And within the honey is so sweet. 
Middleton, Pa. HARRISON 8S. BRINSER. 


FROM 7 TO 22, AND 600 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

My pa had 7 stands of bees in the spring. . He now 
has 22, and has taken 500 Ibs. of comb honey in one- 
pound sections. BEssix MORRISON. 

Bates, Ill., Dec. 1, 1883. 

A SMALL LETTER FROM A SMALL BOY. 

I am a little boy 8 years old. My pa has 
six swarms of bees, three cows, and one 
ealf, and one horse. I would like Silver 
Keys. WILLIE PEASE. 

Kingsville, Ohio, Dec., 1883. 

A PRINTED LETTER FROM ONE OF THE 6-YEAR-OLD 
BEE-FRIENDS. 

Pa said he would help me write a letter, so I could 
get a book. Pa takes GLEANINGS; he has 35 swarms, 
and I have one. I like white clover honey best, as 
it does not taste as strong as some. Pa has extract- 
ed once from my swarm. I will nowclose. From 
your little friend,— CLAUDIE SMITH, age 6. 

South Lyon, Mich. 
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BLOSSOM, TOM, SEYMORE, AND PETER. 

We have no bees. I have a little brother anda 
little sister. I have a cow named Blossom, anda 
kitten named Tom. We have two horses, named 
Seymore and Peter respectively. 

Missouri C. SHIELDS, age 9. 

Pond, St. Louis Co., Mo., Dec. 2, 1883. 


THE SWARM OF BEES THAT EDGAR FOUND ON A HILL | 


OF CORN. 

I have one colony of bees, and pahas nine. I found 
mine on a hill of corn, when I was carrying water to 
my uncle. I had only a box-hive to put them in, but 
pa gave me a Simplicity, and I am going to transfer 
them in the spring. EDGAR YOCOM, age 9. 

Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill., Dec. 27, 1883. 

I suppose, Edgar, you mean you are going 
to transfer them in the spring if they live. 
But for that matter, you might transfer the 
combs, even if they do not live, and then you 
will have so much toward a colony in the 
spring, and a hive full of combs is certainly 
half of it. 

HELEN’S REPORT. 

Pa has 9 colonies of bees, all in box hives; he is go- 
ing to transfer them in the spring. He sent for 50 
Simplicity hives and 100 metal-cornered frames. He 
has about 20 frames made. He could not get them 
together very well. He does not like them as well 
as all-wood frames. Pa and Uncle John tore a box 
hive to pieces last summer. After they smoked the 
bees into another hive, they cut all the honey out of 
the hive and ma strained the honey. I like to work 
with the bees. I am going to send my letter with 
brother Edgar’s. If you think this is worth a book, 
please send Silver Keys. 

HELEN YOCOM, age Il. 

Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill., Dec. 27, 1883. 


LUCY, AND HER GRANDMA AND THE BEES. 
Grandpa keeps bees; he has 13 colonies in box 
hives. He talks of transferring them to the Lang- 
stroth hive, as he has become interested by reading 
GLEANINGS. Grandpa feeds his bees sugar, and 
most of the honey. Grandma watches the bees, so 
when they swarm we can get them. Grandpa says 
he can go out into the cow-yard, yell as loud as he 
pleases, and she can’t hear; but let the bees swarm, 
and she is the first to hear them. 
Kizer’s, Pa., Dec., 1883. Lucy ANN HOUSE. 


Lucy, there isa text in the Bible which 
says, ‘“*‘ Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also;” and almost anybody 
can hear better about something in whic 
he is deeply interested. [ presume that is 
why your grandmother hears better about 
the bees; she is thinking about them, and 
her mind is on them. 


250 GALLONS OF ORANGE-BLOSSOM HONEY. 

Itis now December. I do not suppose you hear 
the merry sound of the little beeas we do. They are 
as busy now on the wing as inthe month of May, 
but not as profitable, as they fiy from hive to hive 
trying to force an entrance; and if they find a weak 
colony, they go in andtake the honey. We have 
flowers in the yard, and a few wild ones; but it 
seems that they have not got the fragrance, or 
honey, as inthe summer. Our orange-trees are full 
of bright oranges, and in about two months they 
will be white with bloom; then the little bees will 
fly for profit, for the blossoms afford a great deal of 


honey, as well as pollen. We extracted 250 gallons 
of orange honey this year. Will you allowa little 
boy the same chance as you do the girls— that is, a 
bunch of envelopes? If you think that this letter is 
| worth a bunch, please send me one. 
ELBERT A. FROSCHER, age 10. 

LaGrange, Fla., Dec. 7, 1883. 

Why, Elbert, it would be funny if we did 
not allow a boy the same chance we doa 
girl. People generally get it the other way. 
— Now about that orange-blossom honey. 
That is the biggest lot I ever heard of ; and 
if it is as good as the oranges your father 
sent us it must be beautiful. Will you ask 
him to send us a sample in the little block 
we send him by mail? If itis nice, we want 
a barrel of it, sure—thatis,if your pa can 
furnish it. And if the bees are working on 
orange-blossoms now, tell him to manage to 
save us some as near pure orange-blossom 
honey as he can. 


THE POOR BEES THAT HAD NOT A DROP OF HONEY. 
My papa has 54 colonies of bees, and I have one. 
‘He got 350 Ibs. of comb honey, and 1000 of extracted. 
Pa went to a neighbor's this fall to help him intro- 
duce a queen that he had got from you. He noticed 
that the bees of one of the hives were acting oddly; 
he told Mr. K. that he believed those bees were hun- 
gry. They opened the hive, and, sure enough, there 
was not a cell of honey, and I was sorry when I 
heard him say, ‘Just let them go.’’ 1 would have 
fedthem. I will tell you next time how I got my 
swarm of bees. This is the third letter I have writ- 
ten, but mamma burned the other two. She thought 

they were not fit to send. 

CHARLES A. SEABRIGHT, age “. 

Blaine, O., Dec. 3, 1883. 

Charley, I am real glad indeed to hear you 
say you would have fed those bees ; and lam 
sure almost any of our juveniles would have 
done so, even if they had had to buy the su- 
gar for doing so. I am very sorry your 
mamma thought best. to burn up your two 
tirst letters. You just teli her that Uncle 
Amos can read children’s letters a good deal 
easier than ske thinks for. ‘Tell her I don’t 
mind, even if the letters are crooked. I love 
these little letters just on account of their 
crookedness, and the juvenile twist that the 
letters seem to take. 


LETTER FROM A 6-YEAR-OLD. 

Mamma says I may print youa letter. I can not 
write well enough yet. I go to school, both day and 
Sunday school. I should like to see your baby, and 
help rock it to sleep. I have a hive of bees, some 
chickens, and 2 ducks. Papa says you call your 
baby Huber. It is a very nice name. 

MINNIE MYRTLE WRIGHT, age 6. 

Millerstown, Perry Co., Pa., December 24, 1883. 


Your letter is very nicely printed, Minnie, 
and you have gotin the punctuation pretty 
well, and have put in the capital letters 
where they belong. guess your mamma 
advised you a little, did she not ? 


FLORA AND THE BEES, AND HER HORSE. 

My pa has 17 hives of bees; 5 of them are Italians, 
the remainder are blacks. I have ashare in the bees 
for helping to attend tothem. We keep our bees in 
the cellar when it is very cold. We all like to work 
with them, and take care of them. I live inthe 
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country, ona farm. My papa farms,and runs a| or something of that sort.— Many thanks for 


steam sawmill. We all like GLEANINGS. 
sisterand I claim the JUVENILE. 
day, and help do the evening and morning work. I 


My little; your kind words to little 
I go to school every | 
| now. 


have a young borse; he is so kind and gentle that I | 


can drive and ride him any place. 
virls ought to learn to manage horses too? 
FLORA J. WRIGHT, age 12. 
Millerstown, Perry Co., Pa., December 24, 1883. 
Yes, Flora, I do think that girls ought to 
learn to handle horses. And for that matter, 
they ought to learn do every thing useful, 


Don’t you think | 


Peter; but his 
mother says we must all call him Huber 
I should be very glad to let you give 
him a good hug,if you were here; but he 
has got so large now that it takes a pretty 


smart boy of eleven years to handle him 


' easily. 


so that in case of emergency they may be) 
found useful as well as ornamental. Do you | 


not agree with me? 


CLARA AND HER PAPA AND THE BEES. 
My father has 18 stands of bees. This summer, 


when the bees swarmed, my eldest sister and I had | ry away their stores of surplus honey. 


A LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Father went out to see the bees this evening. He 
rapped at the door of one hive to see if they were at 
home; he received no answer, and finally he opened 
the door and peeped in, when, lo and behold! not a 
single live bee was to be seen. The brood-apart- 


| ment was filled with comb, but no honey or bees 
| were to be found. Well, they had been overpowered 


to watch them, and when they swarmed we would | 


havetoruntothe shop. Papa is a tailor, and is the 
only one in thistown. He is very busy most of the 
time. 
he does not care. 


and says I will have to tend them. One time a 


swarm came out, and we were cleaning house, and | swarms of bees. 


they did not settle for a while, and we did not know 


what to do, beeause papa was not at the shop; but | never yet been able to find a queen, although I have 


pretty soon they settled, and then we were glad; but 


and robbed, and then turned over and helped to car- 
We rapped 
on all the other hives, and they leaped out and told 
us they wereathome. Westopped up the entrances, 


| leaving 1% or 2 inches open, and will watch them 


The bees take a great deal of papa’s time, but | 
He gave me a stand this summer, | 


when I went out again to see them, they were all go- | 
ing back into the bive, and papa said it was because | 


the queen did not come out with them. Doyou 
think that was the reason? Our bees herein Iowa 
mostly make the honey of white and red clover. 
The boys take their hats and catch and kill them; 
| think they are wicked. One time papataiked to a 


boy for killing one, and told him how bad it was, and | 


then he was sorry. CLARA MADSON, age 12. 

West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa, Dec. 14, 1883. 

I think your pais right, Clara. 
back because they did not discover the 
queen among them. Bees could not very 
well go to housekeeping without a queen. 


That would look like a home without a’ 


nother. bibead 
ARTHUR'S REPORT. 
My pa put 63 swarms of bees in the cellar the 15th 


of November; commenced in the spring with 47 | 


swarms; ran 10 hives for extracting; did not allow 
them to swarm, and got 1600 lbs. from them, and sold 
it here at home for 10 and 12 cents. My pa shoes 
horses this winter, but I think I would rather learn 
to handle bees, as I like honey very much, 
the JUVENILE. I like to read about little Peter, and I 
should like to see him and hug him. I think Peter 
is a good name, for Peter was a good man. 
ARTHUR HULET, age Il. 

Villenova, Chau. Co., N. Y., Dec., 1883. 

But, Arthur, your pa could not work with 
bees in winter very well, were he not a black- 
smith. i think it is a pretty good plan to 
learn to shoe horses, or do something useful, 
while the bees are buried up in the snow, or 
put away in the cellar; because if one de- 
pends entirely on bees, you know they may 
have a season or two when they would not 
get much surplus. After one has got estab- 
lished in business, and has got a little laid 
away forarainy day, he might, with his 60 
colonies, devote his whole time to it profit- 
ably, winter and summer -—that is, provid- 
ing he made his own hives and honey-boxes, 


They went | 


I read | 





sharply. We have fine warm weather all the time, 
so the bees are flying briskly nearly every day. We 
have sold about $225.00 worth of honey from 10 
I don’t know whether we have the 
right to be called apiarists or not, because we have 


looked and hunted, and hunted and looked for them. 
Accept our thanks for the fine collection of beautiful 
labels which you sent us. We have no Italian bees. 
‘Two years ago we got some spider-plant seed 
of you. Not one single solitary seed ever came up, 
| so I have no experience with it. I think the cause 
| was because they arrived too late in the spring, as 
| the dry weather came on immediately after. Our 
warm spring weather comes on from four to seven 
weeks earlier than yours. Phacelia is our great 
honey-producing plant. It blossoms from April to 
September, and our bees work on it like little de- 
mons all the time. You lay great stress on your 
| honey candying during cold weather. We are not 
troubled that way, for we never have any cold freez- 
ing weather at all— nothing worse than « heavy 
| frost. I suppose you keep urging Blue Eyes and 
Ernest to pile more wood into that stove, to keep 
| their papa from freezing. Ido wish you would come 
here, where warm weather rules eternally. 
| Ferndale, Cal., Nov. 20, 1883. C. C. DRAKE. 


Now, my friend, you are mistaken about 
piling in the wood. We not only warm our 
factories by steam, but we send this same 
steam over to the house, about 400 feet away 
from the factory, and the steam-pipes do the 
| warming there most a All the 
_ engineer has to do is to pile in the coal, and 
| then turn the valves so as to let the obedient 
| steam go just where we want it; and with it 
we can warm up the room quicker than any 
stove you ever saw would doit. It seems to 
me simply wonderful, although we have 
been using them a good many weeks.—In 
regard to that spider-plant seed, I am afraid 
we got hold of some that was not good, and 
in our great rush of business last year it was 
‘sent off without being tested. ‘If all the 
friends who got spider-plant seed last year 
that did not grow will write us a postal card 
telling us so, we will send them a package of 
better seed free. I suppose the phacelia you 
mention grows wild in California. We have 
had it in our garden here to some extent. 
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HUMPIE AND DUMPIE. 

Pa has 8 hives of bees. I had 2 pet chickens. 
Their names were Ilumpie and Dumpie. One died. 
1 don't know which it was, Dumpie or Humpie. I 
am going toschool. I amin the Second Reader. 

EMMA CRAM, age 6. 

Dividing Ridge, Pendleton Co., Ky. 

Well, now, it is a little sad, friend Emma, 


if yon can not tell whether it was Humpie | 


or Dumpie that died. I suppose it must 


have been one or t’other, sure. 


A GRAND PLACE TO KEEP BEES. 
AsIwant Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, I thought I 
would write a letter to you for one. My pa has 


bought ten acres of land between two big hills, to | 
It has 12 acres in it. | 


keep his bees and chickens on. 
Three acres are cleared, the rest is in timber. Pop- 
lar, linn, dogwood, redbud, locust, sourwood, soft- 


nip, motherwort, milkweed, blackberries, and fig- 
wort, growing all around the hills. Pa thinks it a 
grand place to keep bees. 

Middleport, O. LAURA M. Hoss, age 10. 

I agree with your papa, Laura. Between 
great hills, where the bleak winds could not 
well strike the hives, would be one very de- 


cided advantage; and those natural caves | 


you speak of, it seems to me would be the 
very nicest place in the world to winter bees 
—and very likely to spring them also. Ask 
vour pa if it is not nice to find a cave where 
the bees will escape frosts, and yet be en- 
abled to fly out whenever the weather is 
warm enough. I have often thought of 


such a place, and it has seemed to me thata_ 


natural cave would come nearest to it of any 


thing. 1am a little afraid, however, that it | 


might be cold and gros in the summer time. 
If so, they would probably have to be set 
outside. 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA; FROM A COUPLE OF 
WEE JUVENILES. 

We came from Maine to Florida one year ago, and 
like it very well; have had no frost yet. Father has 
12 swarms of bees. They gather honey every day. 
We take it out as we want it to eat. We have just 
moved into our new house. I have a wheelbarrow, 
and helped to move lots of the things. We have 20 
oravge-trees. Mother reads the JUVENILE tome. I 
would like one of the little books very much. I read 
every day in my primer. I can read, and spell 
words of three or four letters. I am learning to 
print letters. I shall print you one myself soon. 

FREDDIE L. GREEN, age 5. 

Emporia, Fla., Dec. 10, 1883. 

I go with papa when he goes to the bee-house to 
work. I am not one bit afraidof bees. When I first 
began to work I used to peek around the corner of 
the hives, and got my fingers stung a good many 
times; 
Fred’s book comes, send me Jack the Giant-Killer. 

Emporis, Fla., Dec. 10. SHELLY GREEN, age 3. 

Very well done ‘indeed, my little friends. 
But I presume it was your mamma who 
wrote the nice letters you send. I do not 
think your mamma composed it all, espe- 
cially that concluding sentence from our 
three-year-old friend. I suppose the idea is, 
Shelly, that if Freddie had a book, and you 
did not have one, there would be just about 


If you don’t want to hear a big noise when | 


such a noise as a chick of your age might be 

expected to make. I am afraid now that our 
| clerks were so carelesS as not to send two 
| books, so I will have another one sent right 
off. Uncle Amos never means to show par- 
| tiality to his little friends. 


HOW TO INTRODUCE A QUEEN INTO A BOX HIVE; 
BY ONE OF THE JUVENILES. 

My pa keeps bees, and has nothing but the box 
hive. For the information of those who are like 
him, not able to buy the Simplicity, I will tell how he 
introduces Italian queens. He takes a chisel, and 
pries the top off the hive, and then he cuts all the 
comb off that sticks to the top; then he blows smoke 
| in at the entrance till the bees all come out at the 
top; then he catches the queen, then takes the cage 
with the new queen, and sets it into the hive on top 
of the comb, and lets it sit there 24 hours; then he 


| lets her out, and she crawls down between the 
maple, and hundreds of acres of white clover, cat- 


combs, and the bees receive her gladly. He has in- 


| troduced five queens with success, and never lost 


one. EUGENE COOPER, age 9. 
Sherman, Sangamon Co., Ill., Dec. 3, 1883. 
Well, I declare, Eugene, you have given 


| the most rational plan I ever heard of for 
_Italianizing bees in box hives. 


It can be 
done, no doubt; but if every thing does not 
go just right, it seems to me it would work a 
good deal like a man trying to chop wood 
with his hands tied together. 


MOVING BEES AND CUTTING BEE-TREES. 

My brother George bought one swarm of bees of 
Mr. Frank. He has not brought them home yet. 
Whenisthe best time to movethem? Uncle William 
Gibson came to our house, and he found three bee- 
trees. He cut two of them, and got the honeys; the 
owner of the trees would not have the other one 
cut. It wasan old elm,and of no account. They 
were afrafd the boys would cut the tree, so he and 
his wife built up a big fire and stayed by the tree all 
night, and in the morning they cut it and took the 
honey. They got six pailfuls of it. What do you 
think ought to be done with them? 

MARTHA E., GAGLE, age 10. 
Fort Recovery, Ohio, Dec., 1883. 
I think, Martha, a very good time to move 
bees is during spring, when the weather is 
not very cold. If they can be moved on a 
sled when the snow is soft, it shakes them 
up less than a wagon would.— In regard to 
that bee-tree, I should by all means say, let 
the owners have it. In olden times, when 
‘forests were open, it used to be customary 
to accord the bees and honey to the one who 
found the tree; but now when our forests 
are comparatively small and all fenced up, I 
_should say the bees and honey ought rather 
to be considered the property of the owner 
of the land. Of course, if the man who 
owned the bees should follow them to where 
they went into the tree, it would be an easy 
matter to prove it was his property; but 
| where bees are found as those were, 1 should 
| just let the matter drop. If the people who 
| own the tree feel like giving your uncle some 
| honey to pay him for his trouble in finding 
| them, of course it would be all right ; but if 
they do not choose to do so, I should say all 

right, any way. It never pays to quarrel 

_ neighbors. Wo you think it-does, Mar- 
| tha: 
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My meat is to do the will of him that sent me. — 
JOHN 4:34. 
BELIEVE it is pretty nearly universally 
i agreed, that about the first thing one 
has to do is to provide himself victuals 
and clothing; in other words, the first and 
most important thing is to be sure of our 
dinner; because, you know, if we do not 
have the dinner we shall not be good for any 
thing very long. It is quite natural to think 
a good deal of our daily food, and, in com- 
mon parlance, we speak of it as one of the 
most important and necessary things in life. 
I remember once meeting a young man who 
was studying law. 


‘*{ would rather study Jaw than to eat, any 
time.’”? We understand by such like expres- 
sions, that the one who makes them is very 
fond indeed of the thing under discussion. 
Children are usually on hand at dinner time, 
no matter how remiss they are with almost 
every thing else; vet this is by no means an 
invariable rule. I know of some pretty well- 
fed children who sometimes get so taken up 
with. their plays that they are loth to come 
to dinner when mamma calls them. So peo- 
ple of an older growth often get so much oc- 
cupied with different pursuits and pastimes 
they are prone to neglect even their meals. 
Jesus uttered the words comprising our lit- 
tle text when his disciples, after having re- 
peatedly asked him to eat, queried among 
themselves as to whether he had not had 
food. lf you turn to the fourth chapter of 
John, you will learn that in his travels he sat 
down wearied by the side of the well. While 
he rested there, the disciples went to a neigh- 
boring town to purchase food. We infer 
from the story that our Savior was tired and 
hungry and faint. 

The wells in those days were of little ben- 
efit to a traveler unless he had some means 
of drawing the water. They did not have 
chain pumps or old oaken buckets, with tin 
cups and tin dippers hanging out invitingly 
as they do now; therefore he was compelled 
to wait until some one came to draw water. 
I have before directed your attention to the 
fact that Jesus, while on earth, seemed to 
have just one great desire and anxiety in 
life. Most meu are given to some especial 
point, or hobby, as it were; that is, almost 
all of us have some particular thing in which 
we are more interested that in any thing else. 
Many of us have one passion of our lives, as 
it were. Sometimes it is bees or bee-keep- 
ing; sometimes it is to amass wealth. 
Sometimes it is zeal in the temperance cause, 
or other things of a like nature. 

In studying carefully the life of Christ, we 
very soon learn that the prevailing thougkt 
and intent of his life was to save men from 
their sins. He went arcund among sinful 
people, and labored for and with them, but 
always with one end inview. When he par- 
took of food, we learn that even then his 
thoughts were busy and intent on this work 
of saving souls. Jesus asked the woman to 
give him some water. But we who know 


He loved his profession, | 
and made an expression something like this: | 


the story well, feel that, while he did so, his 
anxiety for the salvation of her soul far over- 
| balanced his sense of thirst, and that his 
desire and wish was to draw her out in con- 
versation in such a way that he might better 
— up to her the way to eternal life. She, 
like almost any other one of her tribe, mar- 
veled that he should presume to ask her for 
water, because the Samaritans had no deal- 
ings with the Jews. Befvre the conversation 
was ended, this woman had confessed her 
sins, and accepted him as her Savior, for she 
gays to the friends whom she called, ‘‘Is not 
this the Christ?” Now, it has always 
seemed to me that, although he felt exceed- 
ingly wearied and faint before this conver- 
sation, yet the thrill of joy he felt in having 
saved one more soul made him forget, for 
the time, his weariness and hunger. 

Those of my readers who have been in- 
| strumental through God in saving a soul can 
readily understand what this feeling is. <A 
good many years ago, my dear pastor, whom 
1 have so often referred to, spoke to me 
something like this, shortly after my con- 
version: ** Brother Root,” said he, ‘* when 
you have once tasted the joy that God sends 
to one who has helped to save a soul, you 
will remember it as being beyond any thing 
else this world can furnish.” I have 
thought of this many times; and when one 
of the boys whom I met in our jail was in- 
fluenced by me to turn to the Bible and his 
Savior, I felt that my pastor’s words were 
indeed true. The feeling is a satisfying one 
--something more real and substantial than 
any thing you have ever known before. You 
| feel for the time as though you could well 
| afford to let every thing else in the world 
slip away, if you could only be assured of 
that one thing. Itseems as if God himself 
were speaking to you, and declaring, ‘‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.”” ‘The 

oor humble friends who followed Jesus 

new nothing of what had past. He did not 
immediately explain it to them. I have been 
wondering if he did not feel as he did when 
the woman touched his garment. in that 
other story. You know that he said, ‘I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me.” They 
pressed him to eat; but he said, ‘‘I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of.” How 
many times did he speak that to them in this 
way, and they, like honest, simple - hearted 
children, did not see the great meaning be- 
yond the simple words! So they said now, 
**Hath any man brought him aught to eat ?”’ 
Then come these wonderful words, the words 
of our text, ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me.” 

What a wonderful truth is embodied in 
that little speech! To do that will was more 
to him than the world could furnish. He 
must eat and drink as we do, for he was hu- 
man as we are. But yet through it all was 
that great, earnest, and intense longing to do 
the work whereunto he was called. The 
world lay spread out before him, and Satan 
had already tempted him, just as he tempts 

oung men nowadays. Jesus had human 
ongings and human cravings, and he 
could appreciate and feel for the things of 
this world, as we do. 

If we accept Christ, we must accept him 
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as human, as well as to accept him as the; Wemay readily infer that the Savior guess- 
Son of God. Our pastor made a remark toa | ed their thoughts, for he says immediately 
young lady at the teachers’ meeting, some- | afterward, ‘‘ But rather seek ye the kingdom 
thing like this: ‘‘My friend, whatever you | of God, and all these things shall be added 
remember about Jesus, above all things re- | unto you.” 

member that he was human; and | have; As if that promise were not enough, he 
often thought of it. It is almost as bad a goes on still further, and in kind and loving 
piece of skepticism to say that Jesus was not | words says: ‘‘ Fear not, little flock.’”’ Were 
« human being, as to say that he was not the | ever any words more appropriate to those 
Son of God. He had our trials, and bore up | poorsimple-hearted fellows? And then comes 
under them. He fought against temptations | this great and wonderful promise, making 
and weaknesses, and hunger and fatigue, | food and raiment sink into utter insignifi- 
and he fought so successfully that Giod was | cance, se to speak—'For it is your Father’s 
pleased with him. I have often dwelt on | good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
those words that came from heaven, ** This | As I understand it, not only were they to be 
is my beloved Son,in whom I am well pleas- | supplied with the necessaries of life, but to 
ed.” Now, God could not have been pleased | those who will seek God and his righteous- 
with one who had not earned his approval, | ness before every thing else the world can 
and, following out the same line of thought, | afford, the promise is ultimately the whole 
Jesus deliberately chose to do the will of} universe; for you know we have it again in 
God. He was an obedient child: in other | Christ’s own words, in that wonderful ser- 
words, he could truthfully say, ‘‘ My meat is | mon, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
to do the will of him that sent me.” Not} inherit the earth.” 

because it was always easier or pleasanter to| Do you ask me if it is our duty to stop 
do that will, but because he chose to obey | working and toiling for food and raiment, 
God; neither was it because he could not | and houses and places of business, and en- 
disobey, for, if | mistake not, he could have | deavor to follow Christ by having no earthly 
disobeyed, if he chose, just as I can disobey. | possessions ? No, I do not so understand it. 
In studying his life, we find, instead, all) But 1 do understand, that in all our business 
along the pathway, it rebuked any unbelief | operations our foremost thought should be, 
or skepticism we may be likely to fall into. | like that of our Savior, to do the will of our 
For instance, we sometimes repine because | Father; that is, our first and foremost ob- 
Giod does not answer our prayers, or does | ject and aim and passion in life should not 
not give us what we crave and ask. Neither| be to make money, neither to accumulate 
did he answer or consent to the request that | property, nor to get education, but to do the 


his only begotten Son made when he prayed | will of the Father. Let me try to make a 


in the garden, ‘*O my Father, if it be possi- | pen-picture for a suggestion. You know 
ble, let this cup pass from me.” [tis true, | how people occasionally get carried away 
he added immediately afterward, ‘‘Neverthe- | with some single idea or invention of theirs. 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt. One learns to handle bees, and he rejoices at 

Now. friends, we are taught to follow, every opportunity of hiving a swarm and 
Christ, for he says, ‘‘He that taketh not his | transferring a colony. He will even go and 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy do such work for his neighbors, just for the 
of me.” And if we are to follow him, can | fun of it, working for nothing, in order to 
we so live that our meat is to do the will of | test his ability to manage the little insects. 
him who sent us ? You may say, we are not | Another one loves horses. He loves to prove 
sent, as Christ was sent. In answer towhich | his ability to so win upon their affections 
[ again and again revert to the passage | and feelings as to be able to manage them as 
where we are told to follow him; and again | Rarey did. He does not want any horses to 
we are told to ‘seek first the kingdom of God | balk: but yet he feels so certain that he can 
and his righteousness, and all these things ‘handle a balky horse successfully, he re- 
shall be added unto you.’’ You see, if our | joices at the opportunity of being near when 
greatest desire is to obey, even as Jesus our | a horse does balk. Handling horses is his 
Savior obeyed,we have God’s promise that he | meat and drink. He would rather do it than 
will take care of the meat and the drink and | to eat, as the young lawyer says. He goes 
the clothing. Do you not remember where | out among horses, working with them with- 
he says, “Take no thought for the life, what | out charge, just because he loves to, and 
ye shall eat, nor for the body, what ye shall | loves the horses. His object is not to make 
put on. Is not the life more than meat, and | money — at least, not for the time being. It 
the body than raiment’? Please read all) is to follow out this wonderful new world 


along through this twelfth chapter of Luke, 
from which I have just been quoting, and 
see if we are not exhorted to forget, as it 
were, Our meat and our clothing, in our de- 
sire for that spiritual food which God prom- 
ises to all his children. Hesaysagain,** And | 
seek not what ye shall drink, neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.” I can readily imagine 
that Peter, or perhaps our friend Thomas, of 
doubtful mind, here interposes : 

‘*Lord, how is it we shall take no thought 
of food or clothing ? Under what conditions 
may we put these very important things in 
life as only secondary ?”’ a 





that is opening to him in this direction, and 
to study God, perhaps, through God’s crea- 
tures. Iie loves the work, instead of loving 
the money that it brings him. 

Now to go back to this man who goes into 
business. Suppose he has become thorough- 
ly converted. He has studied the life of Je- 
sus until he rejoices at an opportunity of 
demonstrating to the world the power there 
is in the maxims Christ has taught. He 
reads to the world, and talks to it about 
turning the other cheek also, when one is 
persecuted. The world “ poohs” at it, be- 
cause the idea is so much against the grain, 
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and utterly ridiculous. Our friend, in his 
zeal to demonstrate that the teachings of 
Christ are true and right, almost wishes 
somebody would test his love for his Master 
by striking him on the right cheek. Perhaps 
my illustration is a pretty strong one, but I 
can imagine such an enthusiast on this sub- 
ject of returning good for evil; and I caa 
imagine, too, that the love and devotion to 
his Savior should be the prompting motive 
and the impelling power. Now, this man 
can not go and get into a quarrel, to demon- 
strate the power of Christianity ; because in 
so doing he would be entirely outside of 
Christ’s teachings. 1t would never be con- 
sistent for a Christian to do such a thing. 
“‘Then,’’ says he to himself, ‘‘ how shall I 
manage to get where jangles and quarrels 
are, in order to test these peace principles?”’ 
After some thought he decides, *‘I will go 
into some business, not to make money, but 
to prove to the world that the words of 
Jesus are true.”’ In going into business he 
studies the model life again. He endeavors 
to put himself under Christ’s teachings. One 
of the first things he must do as a Christian 
business man is to be straight and upright. 
There must be no prevarication, no evasion, 
no swerving one hair from the truth. When 
tired and fatigued, hungry and thirsty, he 
must be frank and honest — must not excuse 
himself; that is. he must give the real rea- 
son for every course of action he takes up. 
If he has made a mistake, he must own it up 
to the full—to the very letter. Profit and 
loss must not bias him the minutest fraction. 
Further than that, if his great and inspiring 
motive is to win souls, and do God’s work, 
he must consent to bear more than his share 
of the burdens and trials and losses of busi- 
ness when it will, in his opinion and judg- 
ment, be the means of furthering this great- 
er and more important work. All else has 
to be sunk out of sight in the desire to follow 
out the strict spirit and teachings of the 
Bible. More than that, he must have a 
kind and neighborly feeling toward every 
one. He must show in his looks and actions 
that it is a pleasure for him to serve people. 
In waiting on customers, he must look out 
for the wants and wishes of every one of 
them, exactly as he would have people look 
out for his wants and wishes. Nay, more; 
he must do more for humanity than he asks 
it to do for him. He must start out with 
the ayy ene of being a servant, and of mak- 
ing his service a loving service. When you 
hear that some bre | dear friend is sick, and 
you are prevented from going to him, if 
some unexpected opportunity should take 
you right there, you would enjoy waiting on 
him, and making him comfortable. You 
enjoy it, because of your regard for him. 
Now, the individual we are picturing does 
business, not from a love of gain, but froma 
love of the busy throng of humanity whom 
he meets through business. No matter how 
selfish or disagreeable are the characters 
that are thrown in his way, out of love to 
Christ he treats them all in that same 
friendly, loving sort of way. ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” I know I am imposing a great task 





upon my ideal character. There are peo- 
ple in this world who have some of these rare 
oe but perhaps none that combine 
themall. Wesometimes meet with successful 
merchants or clerks who have a wonderful 

ift of so throwing their whole soulsinto their 

usiness that they can look out for the needs 
and interests of a customer as if it were 
themselves, or as one would try to please his 
own mother, for instance. One can occa- 
sionally do this, and it is a comparatively 
easy thing to love your neighbor as yourself 
while that neighbor is a pleasant, generous 
person: but I tell you, friends, just try to 
work for difficult, disagreeable people in 
that way, and to keep persistently doing it, no 
matter how unkindly he are treated in re- 
turn, requires something almost beyond 
what is human. 

You may say that I am putting more of a 
load on one individual than he can bear up 
under "ower Well, oy while he 
does all his strength will allow, he does it 
with the meekness and humility that Christ 
teaches, and that every one who knows him 
is at length forced to believe that his meat 
is not to make money, or get a great name. 
or praise from the world, but that it is, like 
our text, to do the will of the Master. Sup- 
pose he shows the same zeal and intense de- 
votion in all these things that one does who 
loves bees and horses, or things of that na- 
ture, and that he really and honestly, from 
the bottom of his heart, cares nothing for 
the money or property that he may gain, 
only so it- gives him facilities for showing 
forth the spirit of Christ. 

Another element which I have not yet 
brought in would be that he should be look- 
ing up the destitute, and all who are strug- 
gling hard against trials and adversity, that 
he should make his business the means of 
helping the helpless, rather than those who 
are able-bodied and can easily take care of 
themselves; that, instead of selecting heip- 
ers for his work, he choose not the easiest to 
get along with —not the most successful and 
apt—not the brightest and best educated, 
but, rather, those who needed the help he 
could give, until all persons understood 
his work was Christ’s work, and not for the 
world. 

Well, what do you suppose would be the 
result, friends? I hardly need ask you. It 
seems to me I can see your faces brighten 
and soften into a smile already, and I can al- 
most hear you say, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Root, the 
thing is incredible—impossible. There is 
not a man living who can doit. We are all 
human, and selfishness is so ground into us 
that it would have to be an angel to go into 
business and do as you have mapped it out 
there. But if it could be done, the man 
would build up the most magnificent busi- 
ness the world hasever known. There is not 
a doubt of it, but yet I have no faith it could 
ever be done.”’ 

Dear friends, I have been in business—am 
in business — very extensively, and I know 
something about it. The worst hindrance 
that I know of to the best and largest busi- 
ness houses in the world (and I have dealt 
with some of the largest that exist), is selfish- 
ness. It is little tricks and twists, as it were, 
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that spoil confidence and stop trade, orinduce | 
customers to go somewhere else, and finally | 
-many pleasant memories with me. 
made the acquaintance of many new friends, 


come back to the old place, with the sad feel- 
ing that the world is aboutall alike. We can 
not expect to find business done according 
to the golden rule anywhere. ‘Tocome right 
home, dear friends, the worst drawback to 
the progress and prosperity of our business 
is this same feature. It is with sadness 
and sorrow I am obliged to confess, that, 
notwithstanding the most careful watchful- 
ness and prayer for God to help me over 
these besetting sins, I see them cropping out 
here and there, and allaround. And yet in 
spite of it, our business has been blessed — 
blessed far more than we deserve. 
were indeed true, that my meat is to do the 
will of the Master, I should ke very differ- 
ent from what I am now. I find this same 
disposition in the clerks who are working, 
and it would be strange if it were not there; 
for they would have to be more than human, 
if they did not lean toward my interests in 
all transactions. In the contents of a single 
mail I find complaints like these. One very 
good kind friend writes that a pair of scis- 
sors we sent him were broken, and that the 


piece of blade that was broken off was not | 
/to know if you are in the habit of doing so 


in the package, and so it could not have 
been broken on the way. The clerk who put 


up the order, surely did not do as he would | 


be done by; because if he were buying a 


pair of scissors, and paid the full price for | 


them, he would want two full blades. An- 


other clerk was going to send a friend a pair | 


of spectacles with the case half an inch 
shorter, so that they could not be put into | 
the case; and when asked for an explana- | 
tion, said it was the best that we could do. 
Cases of a proper size were up on the shelf, | 


and forgotten. To do as you would be done 
by, would prompt that the clerk should 
come to me with the words, or something 
like them, ** Why, Mr. Root, you surely do 
not mean to send out cases that are not long 
enough for the spectacles the customers buy 
with them ?” 

And so it is all through. The prevailing 
motive in life is not to give everybody else 
just what you would like yourself, but to get 
rid of inconvenient stock, and to get it off 
from your hands. 
manity, who fondly hope to prosper by such 
poor short-sighted economy ! 

In the foregoing remarks I am, perhaps, a 
little uncharitable, and may beit was this sin 
of half-heartedness that allowed things to go 
in this shape, rather than a want of care for 
the needs and rights of our customers. A 
great many times things of this kind come 
about because the person who allowed it to 
pass did not seem to recognize that it was 
especially his business to attend to the mat- 
ter. This brings out another element that is 
needed to follow Christ. It is, that you 
should protest against wrong, whenever it 
comes to your notice. Do not fall into the 
error of thinking that one who follows Jesus 
must let every thing go in this world just as 
he finds it. 
discretion are needed to decide just how far 
a Christian should interfere, and how far he 
should let things pass. 

Since the first part of this article was writ- 


of brothers, as it were. 


If it) 


Poor short-sighted hu- | 


Of course, some wisdom and | 
| at least, for sending out sample copies. I sent to 
| you for one in 1878. I then took the bee-fever. I 


ten, I have attended a convention at Colum- 
bus, and am now home again, py = 
ave 


and have received many excellent hints and 
suggestions from them. I found a new lot 
And now, friends, 
perhaps I shall surprise you a little if I tell 
you of one little simple remark that [ trea- 
sure up, and thank the kind friend who said 
it, more than for any thiug else I now re- 
member.+ This friend and myself were hav- 
ing a little familiar chat, and he was asking 


‘about the factory, and my boys and girls. 


Finally, with some little apology, he spoke as 
follows : 

“Mr. Root, I have followed you many 
years; i read your Home Papers, and love 
them; and I have often wondered how you 
bear such a multitude of Cares as you carry, 
being, at the same time, only the slight and 
frail-looking man you are. Now, after say- 
ing this | want to find fault a little. I visit- 


'ed you several years ago; and while there I 


heard you reprove one of the young ladies, 
in a way that seemed hardly in keeping with 
your general character. She made no reply, 
Lat seemed very much hurt. Now. 1 want 


often; and if yon know how it may hurt 
your influence, and hinder the work I know 
you are trying to do.”’ 

Although the above were not the exact 
words, as nearly as I can remember they are 
the substance. And may God bless that 
friend for having said them! One whose 
meat it is to do the will of the Master should 
be ready enough and bold enough to reprove 
and to remonstrate in just that way, and un- 
der just those circumstances. And my mind 
ran over the years that have followed since 
that incident, although I can not now re- 
member it. It was worth more than | can 
tell, dear friends, to know that I had made 
real progress against that one besetting sin. 
lt has been hard ground to fight over, and 
for years it seemed as though the progress 
made was scarcely visible; but through the 
grace of the dear Master, the hard stern dis- 
sition I inherited from away back in the 

ine of the Puritans has been slowly molded 
and made over. It is but a few days ago 
since I was congratulating myself that al- 
most a vear had passed since I had given 
way to that fretful, fault-finding disposition, 
and really ‘‘ scolded.”” Now, friends, I have 
been greatly helped in this work by the ad- 
monition, in plaintalk, of Christian friends : 
therefore if you are to do Christ’s work you 
must be ready to reprove in just the way 
rome the friend talked to me at the conven- 

ion. 

Before closing this talk I want to give you 
a letter, just as it came from a brother who, 
like myself, is trying to fight the good fight. 
I believe it will give a good many of us a lift 
toward eternal life. Let us read it: 

Friend Root:—(l wish I could say Brother Root), I 
can not do without GLEANINGS. I would as soon do 
without my supper. I can thank you for one thing, 


read and re-read that number until I dreamed of 
bees. I then sent for a dollar queen and two hy- 
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brids. The hybrids were a failure, but the dollar 
queen is as good as I want for thatsum of money. 
After I first saw her laying, [ saw yellow bees almost | 
every night. If you ever saw a happy fellow it was | 
I when the first Italians came out to play one even- | 
ing; then I had the bees, and did not know how to | 
take care of them. I concluded to take GLEANINGS. | 
It did not take me long tothink you were a better 
man than Iwas. The Home Papers were the first 
thing to read, and I can thank God to-day for them. 
After following youin your trials I saw thingsin a 
different light, and yet lama sinner. It seems im- 
possible for me to be a Christian. When Lget to be 
tolerably good (in my own opinion), some one gives 
a push backward, then good-by to religion for 
awhile. I am so weak on that point, it takes a good 
while to get up there again. There are three things 
in *Paradise’’ superior to religion. They are drinking 
whisky, Swearing, and chewing tobacco. The men 
and boys swear almost to a man (or boy) as the case 
may be. I do neither, and yet I feel the need of 
more of the right kind of spirit. I know right from 
wrong, but the flesh is stronger than the spirit. I 
would tell you more of my trials, but have written 
too much now. Please forgive me this time, for I 
believe you are a friend to sinners. 1 wish you suc- 
cess in your undertakings, for I believe you deserve 
the blessings of God and man. 

Paradise, Mo., Dec. 15, 1883. JAMES 'T. SWAN. 

There are several points I would call your 
attention to in the above. Friend 8. says he 
likes GLEANINGS as well as his supper; and 
a little further on, that he dreamed of the 
yellow bees almost every night. Thatisa 
good symptom, friend S., that you are mak- 
ing progress in bee culture; and in the same 
way it is a good symptom when you dream 
of holding in your temper while you are try- 
ing to be a Christian. 1 remember that, for 
the first year after my conversion, when I 
used to dream that I had given way to my 
temper, I awoke in awful remorse and sor- 
row. By and by, perhaps after a year or 
more, I used to dream of praying when 
tempted ; and, oh what a relief it was! for in 
answer to the prayer of my dream a loving 
Savior always responded peornrey. Friend 
S. imagined that I was a better man than he 
was. But, you see he did not know me. 
Ile says it seems impossible to be a Christian. 
My friends, he had that feeling just because 
he had squared himself right before Satan, 
and had begun the fight. Don’t be frightened 
when you feel the same way; never, under 
any circumstances, say for even one brief 
second, ** Good-by, religion.”” We all know, 
dear friend, that it takes quite a little spell 
to get back after we once yield to temptation, 
and get away. I hope, dear friend S., that I 
am a friend to sinners, even as the Savior 
was and is a friend to sinners like myself. 
Never hesitate about saying right out, 
** Brother Root,” when writing tome. The 
term ** brother”’ gave me a thrill of pleasure 
the first day I went into the prayer-meeting, 
and I have not forgotten the pleasant sound 
of it yet. It comes with even more of a 
thrill, if any thing, when it is used by those 
who have not yet made an open confession, 
for it means to me a recognition of that one 
great Father, and the infinite love that he so 
freely extends to us all, even though we be 
sinners. 
_ Now, then, dear friends, how is it? What 
is your meat? Is it bees and honey, and 
the things of this world, or is there really an 
under-current, soonaee and greater than all 

, 


the world can furnish, to do the will of Him 





who in loving kindness died for us ? 
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Do good to them that bate you.—MATT. 5:44. 


WHoO can furnish us with some horsemint seed? 
A piscount of two percent will be given on all 
orders before Feb.1. 


UnTIL further notice we will pay 10 cents each for 
the following: January JUVENILE, February GLEAN- 
INGS and JUVENILE, and May JUVENILE, 1883. And 
all numbers of 1875. 


LEST some one take our friend to task who writes a 
little poem on p. 59, for saying the bees carry the 
wax upon their legs, I would suggest that he probably 
means by the term wax, the propolis which they get 
from balm-of-gilead and other similar trees. 


AGOOD many years ago we made honey-extrac- 
tors to turn the frame inside of the extractor. As 
it made quite a little more expense, we never rec- 
ommended them very much. As several of our 
friends are now calling for such, we will say that we 
ean furnish them made in that way for any kind of 
frame for $1.50 more than the usual price. This 
additional expense is because a larger can must be 
used, as well as larger inside work. 


BEESWAX, AGAIN. 
WeE are sorry to say, that we shall be obliged to 
advance the price of fdn. 3 cts. per lb. on all orders 
received after the last mail on the last day of Janu- 
ary. At present we will pay 33 cts. per lb. cash, or 
35 in trade for wax. Our selling price will be 40 cts. 
for common run, and 48forselected. We hope there 
is a stock in the old countries that can be profitably 
shipped to us at these prices. 


DECLINE IN PRICES. 

WHILE we are having jangles about the advance 
of wax and glass, it is pleasant to knew that on oth- 
er things we are having a decline, and I do not know 
that I ever heard anybody complain when I charged 
him less than the printed price. Singular, isn’t it? 
Well, the enamel cloth that we have been selling so 
many tons of, we can now furnish you for 20 cts. per 
yard (45 inches wide, remember), or a whole pieceof 
12 yards for $2.25; 10 pieces for $20.00. Nails of all 
kinds are very much lower than our price list gives 
it. Prices furnished on application. Our celebrated 
$4.50 scale is now only $4.00; 2 fer $7.50. There is 
also quite a decline in screws, and on many of the 
counter goods, all of which you will find in our new 
price list now in press. 


TOBACCO OR WHISKY? 

A FRIEND takes exception to our statement, that 
tobacco is doing more harm than intuxicating liq- 
uors. I presume that those who hold to this opinion 
mean that tobacco leads indirectly to more harm; 
for those who never commence to use tobacco, rare- 
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ly if ever commence whisky. Did you ever knowa 
man to drink, who did not use tobacco first? Dr. 
Kellogg sars that the boy who voluntarily com- 
mences to use tobacco which he does not like will 


surely take up with the next vice that presents it- 


self to him, that he does like. 


THE FOUNTAIN PUMP. 

THE inventor and manufacturer of this beautiful 
little implement has decided, like the publisher of 
the Story of the Bible, that he can not let me retail 
them any more at 75 cts.; therefore the price will 
be, hereafter, $1.00; two for $1.75; or one-fourth 
dozen for $2.25; so you seethat you will have to 
“chip in’ as above,if you want them at the old 
price of 75 cts. as there will be quite a saving on 
freight and express by so doing, it will not be so bad 
an idea, after all. 


QUITE a number of the friends have written at dif- 
ferent times, telling us to keep GLEANINGS going as 
long as it is published, and when we want the pay, 
to send in the bill. Now, we should be very glad to 
keep right on sending it to you year after year, if we 
are only assured that you want it; therefore our 


subscription clerk will hereafter put a letter O on 
the label to your journal, and this means that we | 


are not to stop it until you tell us to. We expect, of 
course, you will send us $1.00 each year, on or about 
the first of January. But the idea is, the paper is 
not to be stopped until you order it stopped. 


STORY OF THE BIBLE. 

THE publisher of the above book absolutely for- 
bids my selling it at retail at the very low price of 75 
cts. each, and is not willing to let me have the books 
unless I sell single copies at not less than $1.25 by 
mail, or $1.10 by freight orexpress. I can, however, 
sell two copies for $1.75, or one-fourth dozen for 
$2.25; so if you want it at the old price you will have 
to get twoof your neighbors to join in with you, 
making a small wholesale transaction of it. Remem- 
ber that the postage is 15 cts. in any case. As the 
book is wonderfully cheap at even $1.25, I presume 
the publisher is right in regard to the matter. 

CHANGE IN THE PRICE OF THE BRITISH BEE 

JOURNAL. 


The B. B. J. is now, like GLEANINGS, asemi-month- | 


ly. But they have advanced their price to 7 shillings, 
which would be about $1.75 a year, of our money. 
The best arrangement we can make with them will 
make it necessary to charge $1.40 for it to our sub- 
scribers. This includes postage and all. As we have 
heretofore been exchanging the B. B. J. for GLEAN- 
INGS even up, we Shall be out of pocket, unless the 
friends whose subscriptions run into 1884 will make 
it up to us at the rate of $1.40 per year. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent us as heretofore, and we will mail 
the journals as we receive them from England, all 
in one package. inate oa 
DIVISION-BOARDS AND DUMMIES. 

AFTER the article from friend Porter was in type, 
he sent us the following: 

Another advantage in favor of the full 10-frame 
hives should be named. Those who winter on the 
summer stands can leave the dummies or division- 
boards in, or replace with a cushion on one side, and 
give that much more protection. 

While we are about it, why not use a frame of sec- 
tions in place of the dummy, and then the bees will 
have room to store in on the side as well as on the 
top of the brood; and this is exactly the way we 
have for years managed Simplicity and chaff hives 


for side storing. If we really do not want the bees 
to store honey at the side as well as above, put in the 
chaff-cushion division-board in common use. Then 
they will all be ready fixed for winter, as friend 
Porter suggests. 


DECLINE IN HONEY, SUGAR, ETC. 

Our friends may read all the sugars in our price 
list at 12 cent lower, with the exception of the Early 
Amber. With the decline we have had in sugar, 
| honey seems likely to come down some, and we have 
been offered very choice honey so low lately that we 
now offer it for an even 10 cts. per ib., in lots of not 
less than 50 lbs. At this low price you will have to 
furnish or pay for the package. The most conven- 
| ient shipping-can is the iron jacket. A five-gallon 
| can is worth 68 cts., which makes the price of the 
| can, honey and all, $5.68; or a 100-pound can, can 
and all, $11.10. It seems to me at these prices honey 
should come into general use as an article of diet. 
The honey we offer at this price is clover and bass- 
wood. We can furnish you goldenrod and other fa!! 
honey at one cent lower still. 





| A WORD TO THOSE GETTING OUT PRICE LISTS OR 
CIRCULARS. 

I FEAR some of the friends, in ordering circulars, 
especially those containing considerable matter, 
overlook the fact that it costs as much to set the 
| type for 500 as for 10,000. For instance, a price list 
like friend Doolittle’s can be made for 2 cts. each, 
| providing 5000 or more are wanted at a time; where- 
as if somebody wanted only 500, they would cost 10 
| cts. each—$50.00. Friend Viallon also has a very 
pretty price list, but he had only 1000, so they cost 
him about 3% cts.each. After the type was all up, 
and we had got it in the press, ready to print, we 
could easily have given him another thousand for 
not over 1% cts. each. Now, it seems to me when 
you go to work to get up any thing that costs so 
much, it would be well to have an extra thousand or 
two, before the type is distributed. If you want to 
increase your business, it seems to me that they 
| surely would be worth what they cost, to give away 
| to your customers, or to hand around among their 
neighbors. 








‘*WHY DO I HAVE TO KEEP WRITING, TO MAKE MY 
JOURNAL COME PROMPTLY?”’ 

WE are sometimes severely blamed because sub- 
scribers have to write repeatedly, to get missing 
numbers. Now, friends, they are all mailed from 
here promptly; that is, they all go from our office 
wrong, Or they all go right. When the address is 
once in type, it stands, unless you order it changed, 
and GLEANINGS is issued regularly. We do not skip 
for Christmas, for Fourth of July, or any thing of 
the kind. Now, as the trouble must be at one end 
of the route or the other, it seems to me the fault 
must be at your postoffice. A great many have got 
atthe mischief by interviewing the postmaster, and 
inquiring if there were not some one else of the 
same name, or nearly the same, who got their mail. 
It is gratifying to us to know that people who are 
not bee-keepers often like to read GLEANINGS; and 
when it gets into their box they take it and use it, 
even if the initials of the name are not what they 
ought to be. Of course, we will always cheerfully 
send another copy whenever you miss any particu- 
lar one, and we are always glad of the opportunity 
of furnishing extra copies for samples; so if you 
can stand it we can. 
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PUT ON YOUR COUNTY. 

THE troubles, losses, vexations, and disappoint- 
ments, in consequence of having goods sent wrong 
on account of the county being omitted, are not yet 
over. You may say that we can find the county by 
the Postal Guide; but the Postal Guides are often 
wrong. Every man knows better what county he 
lives in, than anybody else; and it seems to me he is 
the one to teli. A friend writes to-day that he does 
not think he should be held responsible for omitting 
the county, as he had given it in his previous letter. 
The trouble is, friends, how can we know that there 
has been a “previous letter,’’ unless you say 80? 
Old regular customers we can remember, it is true; 
but where from 100 to 200 letters are coming daily, 
just think of the task of looking up the correspond- 
ence for each one who omits togive hiscounty. Ido 
not see any other way than to have it priuted on all 
your stationery. 


THE PURPLE BASKET. 

In my article on half-heartedness on p. 16, last 
number, I told you I would at once make some ar- 
rangement for matter demanding immediate atten- 
tion. Well, we have got the arrangement. It isa 
little willow basket with a card securely tacked to 
one side. On this card is printed in plain black let- 
ters,— 

To clerk receiving this basket: Attend to contents 
immediately. Then give to next clerk to whom it 
belongs. Be sure to have an answer of some kind 
gO out by next mail. When you can’t get any 
further with it, put it on my desk. A. I. Root. 

On the other side of the basket we have got this: 

Den’t let this basket rest. 
Till it fetches round on Mr. Root’s desk. 

The basket was finished just before opening a large 
mail, and I tell you it did excellent service just that 

‘one day. It was traveling almost constantly, and 
reached nearly every desk in the office during the 
day, and resulted in straightening out a good many 
jangles, and getting replies back to the badly used 
friends by the very first mail. Now, then, when you 
write something that needs urgent attention, just 
say, ‘The clerk who opens the mail will please put 
this at once in the purple basket.’’ And then if you 
do not get some kind of a reply by return mail, it 
will be funny. 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 

As usual at the close of the year, we have more or 
less wrangling in attempting to settle up all unfin- 
ished balances; and there is one point on which I 
fear a good many of the friends misunderstand us. 
It is not that we wish to get every cent that is due 
us, but we want things right. If there is 25 cts. due 
us, we want it; and if there is 25 cts. due you, we 
want to pay it, and I hope we are just as vehement 
in trying to have the latter made right, as the for- 
mer. I have been accused of being ‘ flerce on a 
dun.”” I think likely I am, dear friends; but many 
of you have found out that I am “ fierce” when the 
balance is the other way. The clerk who has charge 
of the matter tells me that we have sent statements 

_to about 1500 people who have credits here, and 
sumetimes we have had quite a jangling in trying to 
make them take what belongs to them. For in- 
stance, after a credit has stood a year, and we do not 
get any reply in regard to settlements, we write to 
the postmaster. If he says the man has moved 
away, we write to the postmaster where he now re- 
sides, and so on; and a few of the friends have got 








indignant about it, and have told us to give it to 
some charitable institution, and stop dunning them 
with postals. Please bear in mind, now, will you 
not? that our business has gone beyond my immedi- 
ate eye, or my recollection, and that a great part of 
it is done by clerks who simply follow established 
rules; and I hope you will find them just as anxious 
to pay the debts of the establishment as to collect 
them. You can not think how it lubricates the 
wheels of the machinery of our business to have al! 
of you reply promptly when you get a card of debit, 
or credit either. If our account is not right, please 
“say so;’’ and if it takes of your time, and postage 
too, say so. Make out your bill, and I will gladly pay 
it. If you are awful busy, just tell your little girl to 
write us about it. I like to do business with little 
girls, and little boys too, for they will almost always 
talk, and they generally talk right out, nu matter 
whom it hits. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 

The Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
their annual convention at Lewiston, Feb. 14 and 15, 
884. F. O. ADDITON, Pres. 
Wo. Hoyt, Sec. = 


The 15th annual convention of the Northeastern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association of New York will be held 
in Syracuse, Jan. 22, 23, and 24, 1884. Judging from 
the programme we have received, a profitable time 
is anticipated. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


Friend I. R. Good. Tullahoma, Tenn., has sent us 4 
postal price list of queens and bees for 1884. 

U. E. Dodge, Fredonia, N. Y., has sent us a one- 
page price list of bees, queens, and supplies. 

Bright Bros., Mazeppa, Minn., send out a very 
pretty price list for 1884, we presume, although it is 
dated ’83. 

M. H. Hunt, of Bell Branch, Mich., has just order- 
ed from our press his annual circular of apiarian 
supplies. 

As you will seein another column, we have just 
shipped friend Viallon his regular annual announce- 
ment for the coming season, relative to bee matters. 

Guyton Bros., Waco, Tex., have likewise lately re- 
ceived from our job rooms their circular and price 
list of bee fixtures for 1884. 


Friends Flanagan & Illinski, of Belleville, I1.. have 
also received from here their annual price list of 
bees and apiarian supplies. 


Lest you may think our printers kave not been 
very busy this past month, we will add that they 
have also just printed a price list of apiarian —, 
for F. A. Salisbury & Co., Geddes, N. Y., and have 
several more now in process of completion, which 
will be duly announced when done. In sending for 
estimates, some of the friends have asked for low 
rates, on account of this being the dull part of the 
season. Please remember that winter is the printer's 
harvest-time, and summer his vacation. The rush 
in the saw-room seems to be transferred to the type- 
room just now. But whether we do the work in 
summer or winter, we will always give our lowest 
rates; and please remember, too, that our rates in- 
clude the free use of any of our cuts. Would it not 
be well to bear this in mind when saying that other 
parties will do your work for a little less? 


Mrs. Cotton sends out a new circular for 1884, and 
also a new and revised edition of her bee-book. I 
can not find that she offers the book for sale, except 
with the drawings and illustrations for making the 
hive, at four dollars. I do not see how we can con- 
sistently give any different advice to those who make 
inquiries in regard to her, from that we gave a year 
or 80 ago, as follows: 

I am being asked my opinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot- 
ton is again sending out quite eee The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 
would, in my opinion, forbid her heing classed with our regu- 
lar supply dealers, to say nothing of the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee-journals for years past. 


age Et 
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OUR 20-Cent COUNTER 


AS a rule, no one has complained that the goods in 
our counter store were high-priced, for, in fact, the 
success of the plan depended on selling goods for 
even change, and that the labor saved by so doing 
would enable us to sell them less than usual. Well, 
there have been a few complaints that some of the 
25-cent goods were high in price. The reason of this 
is, that any article costing 15 cents or over must be 
sold, a single one at a time, for 25 cents. We have 
often thought of a 20-cent counter, but disliked more 
complication. However, the trade has at last grown 
to it. Below we zive you alist of the goods taken 
out of the 25-cent counter, which will be hereafter 20 
cents each. Wholesale prices will, of course, be as 
heretofore. Also some new goods. 

Postage.] [Pr. of 10, of 100 

8| BIT, best make, %, 5-16, 4, or 3-16 .. | 1 85] 17 50 

18 | BRACE, Carpenter’s, with set screw, 
just right for tapping trees “4 
; | pes COUNTER, neat and useful.. 
4 | BURNER, (Lamp), Sun hinge, No 
48 | CLOTEESPINS, best wooden, 6 doz. ina 
basket. basket and all, only 20c.. 
5 | FILE, DOUBLE-ENDER, 10in.,with handle 
9 | FILE, FLAT MILL, 10-inch 
18 | GLUE, 1 pound 


ot a making cheirographs, or “ carpenter’ 8 use; an exc 
articie. 
8 | HAMMER, METAL HANDLE, inlaid with 
Walnut, Light and Handsome.. 
19 | HATCHET, ‘chilled iron, Painted Red 
| ENIFE, 2-BLADE, Fine Quality, Am. 
6 OIL STONE SLIP, 3g best 
18 | PARAFFINE, pc | 
For waxing wet other ls, oe in starch, ey etc 
2| PENCIL, AUTOMATIC, Eagle, 1 65 | 16 00 
Ww ith copying lead. This pencil has been a aed, ah to me. 
It writes very easily, and makes a plain purple mark that will 


sHlent 


copy as well as a copying ink if desired. A box of 3leads for | 


| 1 75 | 16 00 | 


above, same price as pencil 


10 | PAPETERIE, or box of stationery 
Mowers ary J 24 envelopes, and 24 sheets paper, fine paper, and 
a beautiful box to keep it in 


3 | PLYERS, FLAT NOSE, ROUND NOSE, and 
LONG NOSE | 1 75 | 16 00 


The se are polished steel, and a very pretty and useful tool. 


5 | PUTTY ENIFE 15 00 

Fine steel, cocoa-wood handles, steel ferule, beautifully fin- 
ished, with stiff blades or thin elastic blades, as you choose. 
Excellent for scraping off wax and propolis in bee-hives. The 
blades are made extra wide with this end in view. 

3 | ROBINSON CRUSOE, Complete.... 1175116 00 

Illustrated by many pictures, 240 pages, fine print, 

3 | SCISSORS, GENTS’ solid steel . 1 80 | 17 00 

4|SEEARS, solid steel blades, nickel- 

plated, 6% inches long 1 85117 

In order to get such a wonderful bargain in these iP 

shears, | ordered at one time 100 dozen. 
| 1 90 | 18 50 


4 | SOCKS, celebrated Shaw knit 
The best hose made, for the mone y: 
3 | SPOON, table. (Hall & Elton’s)G. silver | 1 85 | 18 50 
| STEW PAN, STONE WARE, glazed {17 
Can be set right on the stove without injury, has a bail to lift 
it by, a most useful utensil. 
a 1 50 | 14 00 


10 | THERMOMETER, Best. 10 inch 
20 | VISE to screw on the bench, 
anvil, small, but a very handy tool | 1 70 | 18 00 
7 | WIRE, galvanized, one pound, 
GLASSWARE. 
| HONEY DISH. with cover 


| BUTTER-DISH, Albion pattern .... 
5 | INE , Snail- shell pattern, 


= 


Ss & 


| LAMP SHADE, POR 
Same as on 15¢ counter only 7 in. 
same price 


| TOY SET, CHILD'S, very pretty; butter- 
dish, pitcher, spoon-holder, and su- 
gar-bowl in a nice box 


1 

1 

mounted in bronze, very pretty .. | 1 
CELAIN 1 

u 


Brass ring to suppor 


= 


| BREAD PLATE, “Our daily bread,”’. 
| SALTS, individual, 1 doz. ina box . 
TINWARE, 
17 | CULLENDER. full size, llin. .......... 
| GALLON MEASURE, with lip ............ 








| DISH-PAN, 13% in. across, 6-qt. 11 75116 00 


Stamped and re-tinned, a most beautiful and tsaeal utensil 


1 15. kitchen. 
BD | FAT, HOV ey Obes nic ccs ns. senescence | 1 60} 15 00 

10 | rates lettered Ay painted “ Pure 
Honey,” 2-q 11% 
18 | PAN, SAUCE, with lip, beautifully re- 
tinned, and looks as handsome as 

Silver-plated, holds 3 qts 
| TEA OR COFFEE POT, 1% qt 


A. |. ROOT, Medin: 


ATOMIZER, 


OR 


SPRAY - DIFFUSER. 





The little instrument shown above is very conve- 
nient where bees are to be sprayed, or for any pur- 
pose whatever, yhether for treatment of foul brood 
by salicylic acid, or for scenting a colony for intro- 
ducing queens and uniting stocks. The instrument 
is very neatly made, the metal work all nicely nick- 
el-plated. ExXtra valves, and needles for cleaning 
the tubes, accompany each instrument. It is work- 
ed bythe rubber ball B. The whole packed in a 
strong neat box. Price $1.00; by mail, 10 cts. extra 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN QUEENS <2, BEES, 


And Bee-Keeping Fixtures, sent free to any address. 
GUYTON BROS., 
Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, 


Brine Larvely Engaged 


Tn bee culture, I keep always a fullsupply of Bees, 

Standard Lapgstroth, and movable-frame Hives. 

Those white figured sections, noted throughout 

Canada; comb foundation, and all apiary requisites. 
An experienced apiarist wanted. 


DR. NUGENT, 
Strathroy, Ontario, Canada. 





2-3-4d 
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BUCK & SWALLOW, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
AFIARIAIN SUPPLIES, 
And importers of Italian Queens, &c., 

2816 Missouri Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Send for circular and price list. 2tfd 




















